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Home Economics and Mathematics 


think of 
idea 


when they 
have 


ANY people, 
M home 
that it consists only of foods and cloth- 
Years ago it did include just that 
alone. It was then referred to as Do- 
mestic Science. Today the field is wider 
and the children are taught how to mar- 
ket and to buy foods, clothing and house- 
Problems are given in 
nutrition, 
consider 


economics, an 


ing. 


hold equipment. 
budgeting, designing, 
and in art. When 
problems you find that mathematics is 
involved in almost all of them. 

I had an once 
that simple arithmetic was the first step 
in the teaching of home economics. Sta- 
tistics tell us that 90% of the students 
are more capable in algebra and geometry 
than in arithmetic. When students reach 
the ninth grade they are studying algebra 
and much of their arithmetic is forgotten. 
In a Foods class, for instance, when they 


textiles 


you these 


instructor who said 


are given a recipe and asked to reduce it 
to half they have trouble in doing it. For 
for 


example, here is part of a recipe 


twenty-four cookies. 


cup butter 


% cup sugar 


4 cup raisins 


\ 


¥4, cup flour 


to one half or to increase 
the 
fractions 


To reduce it 
it to make 36 cookies 
fact it 
very important in this field. 

There are problems arising in house- 


involves use 


of fractions, in makes 


hold budgeting in which it is necessary 
to know percentage. It the 
housewife spends 85% of the family in- 
Here is a budget that we made 


is said that 


come. 
out for a family: 8% savings 20% rent, 
28% foods, 13% clothing, 19% operating 
expenses and 12% advancement. If the 
monthly income of the family is $200.00 
how many dollars wouid be saved in one 
month—in one year? The solution cer- 
tainly the knowledge of and 
use of percentage. This is one of the 
simpler problems in budgeting but it is 
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involves 


By 
Ruth Schaeffer 
Womelsdorf High School 


Pennsylvania 


a question in my mind whether the child 
do it 
away from the problems of percentage 


would know how to after being 


for awhile. 


Due to financial conditions 


there are fewer girls attending colleges. 


present 


In high schools many more are entering 
the courses offered by the vocational de- 
partments. that 
Home Economics expect to become home 


These girls enroll in 


makers or The responsi- 


bility of the teachers in this field has be- 


wage-earners, 


come greater. To make their burdens 
lighter they need the cooperation of the 
mathematics department. The way in 


which this can be done is to provide the 
students with mathematical problems that 
will them with life. 

To take another concrete example: In 


contact 


many homes both gas and electricity are 
used for cooking. The girl in the Home 
Economics course should be able to solve 
the more common problems related to 
these utilities. Here is a wide field for 
many types of problems for the arithmetic 


teacher. An example of such a problem 


is one on the vacuum cleaner: Mrs. Hill 
bought a vacuum cleaner having a 250 
watt motor. She uses this cleaner on 
an average of 10 hours a month. If 


she pays &c per K.W.H. for electricity, 
how much does it cost a month for elec- 
it? 

article is 


tric current to run 


Each time a new assigned 


to be made in clothing class, the ques- 
tion arises, “how much material must | 


buy?” Suppose a plain dress is to be 
45 inches long when finished. It is to 
have a two inch hem and one inch is 
to be allowed for making it. If the 


cloth is 36 inches wide how much material 
is required? This is, of course, a sim- 
ple problem in addition and multiplica- 
but often it difficul- 


tion, how 


ties! 


presents 


Should desire to make a_two- 


circle 


you 


tam whose circumference is 36 


inches how much material would you 


need? In this problem vou use pi, which 
is 3.1416. 
In design the problem of 


\ girl to look smart 


class pro 


portion is involved, 


in a dress cannot have the waist line of 
the garment at a half and half propor 
tion, but must take into consideration 


her height and use a one-to-two propor 


tion to give a smartness to her dress. 


\gain in the same class you will study 


how to frame pictures, which involves 
the law of margins 

Home Furnishing classes which are 
mostly given in vocational schools, re 
quire a great amount of mathematics 


rooms to scale and 
task 


entire 


The girls must draw 
furnish them. This is not an easy 


the 
question 


throw 
The 
will probably arise as to how much wall 
the 
How tan the pupil solve 


for one-half inch will 


room out of balance 


paper is needed to and 


the cost of it. 


paper room 


this without a good knowledge of th 
simple elements of arithmetic? 
The person who wishes to make his 


life work in the field of Home Economics 
requires the higher branches of mathe 
the 


For example, a knowledge of 


matics more than does high school 


student 


plain geometry is necessary in pattern 
designing which involves lines, curves, 
and angles. 

Very few girls care to study mathe 


matics, physics and chemistry. They con 


sider them a bore. Why? For the sim 
ple reason that the teachers of these 
branches do not recognize the importance 
they play in the girl’s life and how to 


make them interesting in the proper way 
By the 
are the outstanding mathematical 


way of summary these I feel 
needs 
fractions, percent 
age, proportion and plain geometry \ny 


steps taken to work them into problems 


in Home Economics: 


of every-day living are steps forward in 


any worthwhile integration program 
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Martha Washington Returns 


By 
Evelyn Eastman 


Parent Education Specialist, 
Dallas Public Schools 


Lillian Peek 


State Director of Homemaking Education, 
Austin, Texas 


Time: 


About twenty minutes, 


Scene: 
\ modern child development laboratory 
with play equipment all around. Girls 
are draped all about the room, on 
benches, in chairs, on the floor. \ll 
are in school dresses. Four of the girls 
are engaged in animated = discussion 
about the children. The others are busy 
with charts and toys, ete. One is pre- 
paring a sample shelf for a child’s cor- 
ner. Martha Washington walks in, in 
dignified fashion, but looking sort ot 
bewildered. The girls are startled but 
retain their poise and remember their 
manners. They offer her a chair and 
find seats for themselves. A character 
who looks and “makes up” like Martha 
Washington will add much to the ef- 
fectiveness. She must possess a_ vital 
sort of curiosity. A small rack of chil- 
dren’s garments (10 or more) is oppo- 
site Mrs. Washington’s entrance door 
These should be well designed ‘“self- 


help” garments. 


Cast: 

Martha Washington, Mary Ellen, Jean, 
Bernice, Katherine, Patsy, and = Mar- 
garet, 

Mary Ellen: 
\ren’t we having a lot of fun in our 
new laboratory? I did not know be 
iore that children were really interest- 
ing | thought they were just nui 
sances. When it was announced at 
school that we were to have a human 
laboratory IT had no idea what it was 
like. (Slight pause.) 

Jean: 
When the children came in crying that 
first day I thought it would be like that 
all the time—just bedlam. 

Bernice: 
But did you see the way that little 
three-year-old Ruby took charge of the 
two-year-old Ellen when she came in 
for the first time today ? 

Jean: 
No, but [ did notice that in no time at 
all they were behaving about as well as 
most grown-ups. (Slight pause.) 

Bernice: 
Mother thinks it is just marvelous what 
we are learning in school today. She 
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A One-Act Play for High School Girls 


says she can hardly wait until I share 
things with her. (Slight pause.) She 
never makes fun about new-fangled 
ways of doing things. (Proudly.) My 
mother is progressive. (Pause—all 
working, each on her own project 
Several seconds of silence.) 


Katherine: 


(Thoughtfully.) What about our grand- 
mothers? Do you suppose they would 
be shocked? Wouldn't it be fun 
(laughs heartily) to tell them all about 
this modern education that actually pre- 
pares us for homemaking as a career? 


All Together: 


Wouldn't it! 
(The door opens slowly, as if by magic. 


Martha Washington enters.) 


Jean: 


(Gasping.) Martha Washington! 


Martha W.: 


Yes, (looking from one to the other) 
where am 1? 

(All the girls rise and greet her re- 
Spectfully. They all settle again with 
matertals in their hands. But they pay 
undivided attention to her. It is im- 
portant that the girls continue to be 
awed, interested, bewildered throughout 


her sojourn.) 


Bernice: 


This is the child development laboratory 
in our school. We are getting some 
materials ready to explain to a new 
class the methods we use in taking care 
of children. (Still startled.) But, why 


are you here? 


Martha W.: 


It all scems so strange. This coming 
back to earth. George and | decided 
that we would return and see what 
progress, if any, has been made. since 
we started this nation on its way some 
hundred and fifty years ago. George 
chose the farms but I decided that real 
progress is best measured by the homes. 
But why should | first appear in a 
room with playthings all around, with 
only a pack of lassies, and lassies in 


such peculiar frocks? 


Patsy: 


We made these dresses ourselves in 
school in our homemaking classes. We 
also learn to select ready made cloth- 
ing from the stores. That is a complex 
job as there are so many things from 


which to choose. 


Martha W.: 


You sew in school? Your hair ts all 
cut short too. May I ask, are you 
orphans ? 


Patsy: 


No, (smiling understandingly at her 
classmates) but you see times have 
changed. We learn useful things in 
school along with the academic courses, 
then we know better how to use our 
literary subjects. In your day, so I 
have read, girls were educated to be 
ornaments, to do some china painting, 
make samplers, and play the piano, and 
speak a little French. 


Katherine: 


And as for our hair, we prefer it short 
as it gives us more time for other things 
we like to do. In vour day women 
spent a great deal of time dressing their 


hair. 


Mary Ellen: 


Yes, and I have heard that women were 
not considered to be as bright as their 
brothers and fathers and husbands. 
Why, it wasn’t until 1833 that they ad- 
mitted women to men’s colleges. Then 
to prove that they were equal to men 
in intelligence, they had to take the 
same courses. (All smile, understand- 
tgly—and Martha smiles back, also 
understandingly. ) 


Martha W.: 


(Eagerly.) Did they get it proved? 


Chorus of voices: 


I should Say So. Absolutely. set your 


life. (All laugh—brief pause.) 


Martha W.: 


Hmm, well, privately | always thought 
[ was just as smart as George. In 
fact, he used to consult me about run- 
ning the government, but he never ad- 
mitted it publicly. (Pause.) Besides, | 
had to run the mansion and entertain. 
(To the girls.) But tell me, pray, are 
you still studying the same things the 
men do? Most of them were preparing 
for the ministry, the law, or the science 


of medicine. 


Margaret: 


(Thoughtfully.) Not entirely. \l- 
though many of women’s interests now 
extend beyond the home and modern 
labor-saving devices lighten the actual 
drudgery until they have some time for 
affairs of state, women. still are the 
homemakers. (Thoughtfully and slowly) 
The care of human life—that has al- 
ways fallen to the women of a nation 
is just beginning to be duly appreciated. 
It seems to be our natural function, and 
what could be of greater value than the 
care of human life? (Pause for the 
audience to get this.) 
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Patsy: very important individuals. here? Do they not get very tired? 

Yes, we are interested not only in our — Martha W.: Jean: 

own future homes, but in sociai wel- Hmm, | always did think we put too That is just what they do not do. You 
fare, health, child labor laws, peace, and many clothes on children, but I never see, Mrs. Washington, we have a scien- 
all that. (Slowly, as m natural conver- dared say so. Then, children in my tific schedule for them based upon chil- 
sation.) But the home is still our great- day were supposed to be seen and not dren’s needs. They go away from the 
est interest, and although we believe a heard. What else do you learn in laboratory each day rested and re- 
girl may be a successful homemaker school ? freshed. Some of them do not want to 


go at all. 


without the school training that we are 
_ Mary Ellen: 
y Martha W.: 


getting, we know that it helps her to Homemaking today is considered a yo- ; ; 
do a better job if she is trained. cation of first importance. It requires \nd what is that schedule ? 

Martha W.: much knowledge and many skills which Katherine: es : 
Well, you certainly seem to know what are quite different from ‘eons ah vce Here it Is That is what | was just 
you are talking about, and you intend dav: : finishing when you came in. (/olds 
to get the training. Tell me more. : large chart at an advantageous position 
(Pause—the girls look at each other Patsy: : eas PY for Martha IV’. and the audience to see 

We feel that it is our duty today to Chart has rather larae bold letters.) 


thoughtfully. Then Jean speaks.) ; : 
ght fully ™ po use the goods and services available to 


DAILY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


Jean: us to live as Americans should—in com 
(Always Flexible) 


In your day the industrial revolution , : ; 
fortable, convenient, sanitary and_at- 


was just beginning, so I have read in ape 8:20- &8:55—Arrival and inspection by 
history. Things that used to be done in ani tiedinaaaaiias nurse. Children place theit 
the home, spinning and weaving, began Jean: wraps in their lockers and 
to be done more efficiently outside of The homemaker's problems are so very then select play equipment 
the home, in factories with machinery. different from what they once were in the playroom or on the 
That has given us more time to devote that we have to call on and use experts play porch 
to the finer things of life (slowly) to in the solution of many of them. With 9:00- 9:10—Drinking of water 
perpetuate the cultural traditions of the automobiles, radios, mechanical retriger 9:10-10:00—Free play (outdoors — ii 
ages. The enjoyment of music, art, ators, vacuum cleaners, — air-cooled weather permits) 
and literature was for the few in your houses and stream-lined baby buggies, 10 :00-10 :20 Drinking ot tomato juice or 
day. Now we feel that these riches are what would ee do if our schools did orange juice 
for home consumption and that it is our not help us in problems of manage- 49.20.11 -00—Free play 
business to set up family life so that ment? 11 :00-11 :15—Drinking of water and prep 
cach member of the family may have Margaret: aration for lunch 
his share of this enjoyment. : phen wey aia to learn — Ma tell the 47.45.14 245 Stories, music, rhymes. 
Z dollars where to go a right, or we 11-45-12 :00—Rest 

Bog not have to work? Are would soon be lost 12 00-12 :40—Lunch 

you young ladies of Icisure? — W.: “able! ] ! 12 :40- 1:00—Preparation for nap 
ice: 11s ig remarkabDie, Just a lot Of new 1:30- 2:30 Naps 

we Glink but the work for which you sounding words to me. 2 :30- 3:00—Dressing and mid-afternoon 
had servants or slaves can now be donc Katherine: lunch (milk and cracker) 
by machines. We live in the machine Mrs. Washington, | think one of the 3:00- 3:30—Departure of children for 
age. But we still have to learn how to most important things we learn today is home. 


child care and training, and that is what 


make these machines do the work for -e doing in this laborator Margaret: 
us. Even the labor on the farm, in we are doing in this laboratory. ’ll read the chart. (Reads.) 
which women formerly had to help, is sae eg hig . — , Martha W.: 
now largely done by machines. See er ee ee eee ee eee What is tomato juice? (Girls all laugh 
Senne In my day a girl did not mention babies heartily. When the audience is quiet 
Some men still see the making of Even if we thought of these things we Jean speaks.) . 
rene Sete os : did not say them aloud in company. 
money as the chief advantage of ma- C sa} 2 BE pats Jean: 
chines, but we know that money is Katherine: Tomatoes were called love apples in 
7 : Fras T oo ) ‘at _ . ar 
worthless unless it brings us  satistac- Nonsense—Oh, Tm in, I beg OME Pe? your day and were considered poison 
tion in terms of richer, fuller living. don, Mrs. Washington. Surely every Today they have been found not only 
weal cael ane ae ¢ , oe : ; os : 
normal girl, and boy too, for that mat good food but rich in life-giving quali 


Martha W.: 


Please explain more about this. I no- ter, should look forward to a happy 


ties we call vitamins. 


6 : caecum 4 . ; sa te 
tice small garments hanging on racks marriage and a home, And surely chil Martha W.: 


May I see some of them? (Jean springs dren make a home happier. Your own You do astonish me. You have not 
over and hands her one boy's and one husband once said that homes are the only faith and ideals but you seem to 
gul’s garment.) The stitching is not heart and backbone of a great nation. know so many things that add interest 
done by hand; it is too regular. Does Martha W.: to what we regarded as drudgery. 
your machine do stitching that holds ? (Chuckling,) And so he did. Well, Jean: 

Katherine: you lassies are most outspoken. Tell Dorothy Canfield Fisher says that. the 
Oh, yes, indeed, much stronger than me, what were you doing here when | greatest joys in life come from the ac 
most hand sewing. We make these came in? tivities of happy home life. But so 


garments for children to play in and Bernice: much goes into what makes for that 


be comfortable while they are playing. Oh, we were discussing some of the happiness that we do not want to take 
We know that play makes children ways in which the children who are a chance or fail to get it. For instance, 
strong and well. Also these clothes are brought here for six hours in the day take the problem of food. Not only 
casy for children to get in and out of, for us to observe are changing thei is it a matter of the cost and prepara 
so they learn at an early age how to habits. tion of food, but it is also important 
dress and undress themselves. We call Martha W.: that one understand the relation of diet 
that learning habits of self-reliance. Do you mean children are taken away and health to personal disposition of 


We regard children in these days as from their parents all day and brought (Continued on page 59) 
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Dolls and Pastimes 
of Great Grandmother's Day 


By 
Dorothy Gladys 
White Plains, New York 
E often wonder 
W aon which little 
brought with them to stern New England 
Were they, perhaps, “Bartholo- 


the popular English dolls 
Fair in 


Spicer 


about the first 


Puritan maidens 
shores. 
mew Babies,” 
which were sold at Bartholomew 
London, and of which the British poet has 
written : 

“IT want a little Babye 

As pretty a one as may be 

With a head-dress made of Feather.” 

Or were the first dolls that were brought 

across the sea less worldly toys—simple, 


homemade affairs, with bodies of wood 
or rag, and clothes in keeping with the 
period? Regardless of speculation, we 
may be fairly certain that little Puritan 
girls, like children of all ages and na- 


dolls. And 


they represented costly purchases from a 


tionalities did have whether 


London fair or the work ot a loving 


mother’s hands, they surely were loved 
and cherished by their youthful owners. 

Doils little 
since ancient times. The 
doll dates back 


thousand 


have been adored by 


girls very 
ancestor of the modern 
than 


Stone 


more twenty-five 
to the Age, 
fashioned to propitiate the gods of fire 
Children of 
Rome, all 


years, 


when images were 


rain. 


and 


\sia, 


and thunder 


Egypt and Greece and 





These corn husk dolls show the influence of colonial 
They are from the collection at the Museum 
of the American Indian, New York City. 


dress 
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These fascinating old dolls represent an East Indian King and Queen and are dressed in 


costumes over 300 years old. 


They are from the collection of Frances Del Mar to 


whom we are indebted for their use. 


played dolls and “mothered” them with 
as much affection as little girls of early 
\merica. When Greek and Roman girls 


reached = marriageable they “put 


age, 
away childish things” and dedicated their 
dolls and We 


ire told of Timarete, a delightful little 


toys to Venus or Diana. 


Roman maiden, who brought the Virgin 


Goddess her dolls, the net which had 


bound her girlish locks, and all her 


treasured playthings. As she placed these 
on the altar, the young girl prayed: 

“QO Daughter of 
hand 


Latona, spread thy 


over the head of Timarete, and 
take that pious child under 
thy protection.” 

Many Egyptian dolls were 
brightly painted. Some of 


them even boasted wigs, 
which have remained intact 
for the many centuries since 
the dolls were playthings of 
the litthe dark-skinned chil- 
dren of the Nile. 
the Greek dolls, 


movable joints and well 


Some of 
with their 


proportioned bodies, bear 
striking resemblance to the 
delight 


our modern boys and girls. 


marionettes which 
\rab girls played dolls even 


in the time of Mahomet. 


History relates how Ayesha, 
child 
persuaded him to join her 


dolls. 


American 


wife of the Prophet, 


in her game of 
The 


possessed strange primitive 





Indians 


dolls, many of which prob- 
ably were designed as fet- 


ishes rather than playthings. 


According to’ Dr. Hough of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the earliest known real 
doll of the American Indians was clothed 
frills and ruffles of the 


Evidently 


in the elaborate 
Elizabethan period. this so- 
phisticated plaything had come into In- 


dian possession through some sixteenth 


century explorer. Occasionally, as in the 


husk Seneca 


case of the female corn 

doll now at the Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian, Heye Foundation, New York 
City, the Indians now and again  bor- 
rowed certain costume features from 


the dress of the early settlers. 

\s time went on and playthings began 
to be imported to the New World from 
England little American 
girls had wonderful dolls from London 
and Paris, and boys jack knives, “spy- 


and France, 


ing glasses,” drums, tops, balls and other 
One of the dolls of 
Grandmother's day had a 


toys. favorite 


Great china 
head, long kid body, wasp like waist, and 
tiny wooden feet with painted black slip- 


pers. \ white muslin frock with low 
cut neck, full puff sleeves, wide skirt 
and lace trimmed pantalettes was one 


of the favorite costumes of the Phoebes 
and Hannahs and Effies of the period. 
The famous White Doll, the 
plaything of the children of John Quincy 
Adams, like many of her contemporaries, 
necked and full 


House 


wore the prim high 


skirted fashions in vogue among ladies 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The beautiful doll brought from 
London, more than seventy years ago, 


for Mrs. Octavia Polk Brooks of Bolivar, 
Tennessee, is typical of the dolls of a 
This doll 


was named “Julia Green,” after 


slightly later period. which 


sishop 
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Green of North Carolina, is three feet 
high. She is dressed in a sumptuous 
white satin gown, an exact replica of 
the wedding gown of Mrs. Edwin Polk, 
Mrs. Brooks’ mother. Long before 


fashion plates were invented, it was cus- 
tomary to circulate the latest mode by 
means of doll models, so we can hardly 
wonder that many of the dolls of former 
days were gowned quite as fastidiously 
as the mothers of the little maidens to 
whom they belonged. 

According to Alice Morse Earle, who 
has written so charmingly on Child Life 
in Colonial Days,* “ playthings for 
children in colonial times were few in 
number, save the various ones they manu- 
factured themselves. They played more 
games and had fewer toys than modern 
Many of the popular 
games and amusements of those early days 
have remained unchanged to the present 


children.” most 


time. Many are directly descended from 
games played hundreds of years ago in 
Holland, England, 


from which the colonist 


Germany, France or 
other countries 
emigrated. 
Tag, a favorite sport of generations 
of American children, probably origin- 
ated in an old Elizabethan pastime in- 
When 
time hung heavily on the hands of the 
told 


game, 


dulged in by ladies of the court. 
queen's ladies-in-waiting, we are 
resorted to this juvenile 

which has through the 
turies as a source of lively pleasure to 


they 
continued cen- 
American children. 

The game of “London Bridge is falling 
down” became known in the state of 
Massachusetts during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, under the name of 
falling down.” 


“Charlestown Bridge is 


The people of Massachusetts dedicated 


the original Charlestown Bridge (which 
spanned the Charles River and connected 
old Cambridge with the city of Boston), 
on July 17, 1786. According to William 
Wells Newell, writing in Games and 
Songs of Children, the new 
Charlestown bridge was quite as impor- 
eighteenth 


American 


tant a= structure to 


Massachusetts as London Bridge was to 


century 


thirteenth century England. In a book 
of Mother Melodies, 


published in the same year the bridge 


Goose pre ybably 


was built, the Massachusetts version of 


London Bridge was published. The song 


begins with the verse: 


“Charlestown Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my lady Lee; 
Charlestown bridge is broken down, 


With a gay lady.” 

When it comes to the point of how the 
Charlestown Bridge must be rebuilt, sil- 
ver and gold, iron and steel, wood and 
Not until 
trium- 


clay all are suggested in turn. 
the last 
phant solution of the problem reached: 


verse of the song is a 


* Child Life in Colonial Days, Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1929, 
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“Build it up with 
wood so strong, 
Dance o’er my lady 

Lee, 
Huzza! ’twill last for 
ages long 
With a fair lady.” 
Fortune telling by 
means of appleseeds is 
another old game of 
popularity 
folk of 


more 


undisputed 
among 
New 


than a century ago. In 


young 


England 


slightly different form, 
this type of divination 
once was used by Brit- 
ish lads and lassies on 
Nutcrack night, or the 
Eve of All 
At the beginning of the 


Hallows. 


eighteenth century, 


apples formed an im- 
portant part of the refreshments for 
every country party. At the moment 


when a pitcher of cider or steaming egg 
nog was brought into the room, apples 
were broken apart expertly and the seeds 
counted, much to the amusement of the 
guests and the discomfiture of the per- 
son whose fortune was thus publicly told. 

“Drop the Handkerchief,” “Blind Man’s 
Buff,” “Hide the Slipper,” “Button, But- 
ton” and “Ring around the Rosie,” all 


of Old World 


children’s games in Great 


origin, were popular 
Grandmother's 
day. Interesting versions of “Ring around 
the Rosie,” once a well known round in 
Germany and Provence, were played in 
New early 
as 1790. 


of the same game were e€x- 


Bedford, Massachusetts, as 


Corrupted and vulgarized forms 


istent in Connecticut during 
half of the 
teenth century. 
Flowers in child lore and 
ancient 


the first nine- 


games are of such 
origin that we do not won 
der they hold an important 
role in the play activities of 
early American boys and 
girls. Dandelions and daisies 
ever have been important in 
divining whether “he loves 
me” or “loves me not,” and 
whether or not marriage 
will come within the com- 
ing year. Dandelions, called 


“chain flowers” by German 


children, were much used 
for making spring garlands 
and “dandelion curls,” while 
Swiss children employ them 
in a number of old folk 
dances. The delightful thir- 
teenth century custom of 
blowing a resounding blast 


on a blade of grass, en- 


A Shanghai lady and a Chinese boy in fine silken gar- 
ments and a skull cap might have been great grand- 
mother’s pride and joy. 





This century old children’s festival is still held each year at 
Burgdorf, near Berne, Switzerland 


children no less than 
Burdock 
kets, acorn doll dishes and chestnut shell 
bark 


mats all 


chanted American 


their early ancestors. bur-bas- 


baskets, to say nothing of birch 


cornucopias and pine needle 


numbered among the many homemade 


playthings of a period when children 


were unspoiled by mechanical toys and 
manufactured games. 

In Great Grandmother's day little girls 
were not encouraged to be frivolous. Al- 
though they enjoyed dolls and were ac- 
customed to play with games and simple 
toys of their own making, the practice 
of fine needlework occupied a consider- 
their — time Besides 


able portion of 


stitching samplers, a dreaded and tedious 


(Continued on page 64) 
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These are from the collection of 
Miss Frances Del Mar 
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Home Economics from the Viewpoint 


of General Educators 


RATHER general notion _ persists 
secs some school people that the 
place occupied by home economics in the 
school program is the responsibility of 
the individual teacher alone. As one su- 
much a 
how the 


We will give her as much of 


perintendent said, “It is very 


matter of much of a woman 
teacher is. 
a place as she is capable of filling.” It 
must that 
the final decision as to the purpose and 
scope of the work usually lies outside the 
any that home 


economics is administered by men. Mak- 


not be overlooked, however, 


jurisdiction of teacher- 
ing home economics an elective sets cer- 
tain limitations on what is taught; making 
it required, places others on it. The time 
at which it is scheduled may influence 
greatly those who can and will take it. 
The 


do with the teaching procedures. 


much to 
The 
concerning tests, 
influence 


size of classes will have 


general point of view 


examinations, and grades will 
the placing of emphasis in instruction, 

The place of home economics is in- 
fluenced greatly, then, by the values which 
those concerned with administrative pol- 
icies and curriculum making see in it. 
The viewpoint of such persons will be 
affected by the kind of with 


which they are familiar, the opinions set 


teaching 


forth by educational leaders with 
whom they have studied or had other 
contacts, and the extent to which they 
are sensitive to the large problems of ed- 


ucation—are scrutinizing fields of learn- 


ing for values not now used and are 
looking for the best available materials 
for meeting the needs of those being 


educated. 

Emphasis in home economics at differ- 
ent periods has been due in part to 
what people have thought ahout educa- 
tion in general at a particular time and 
in part to values recognized within the 
field at that Specific 


grams, however, have not always changed 


time. school pro- 
as educational views have changed or as 
been 
The 


emphasis may still be on cooking and 


broader and richer values have 


recognized within home economics. 
sewing because the school administrator 
is afraid of losing these values by adding 
other aspects or because neither the su- 
perintendent nor teacher feels equal to 
reorganizing instruction to attain other 
values even though they recognize them 
A changed point of view 
should 

influence the thinking in any field. 
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as worth while. 


in regard to education always 


Whenever the problem of making a 


wider or different use of its materials 
is discussed among home economics 
groups, one hears of the limitations set 


by the beliefs of school administrators, 
teachers in other areas, and lay persons. 


In so far as such school people see in 


home economics little or nothing of 
worth for the bright girl, believe that 
the stressing of skills and techniques re- 
present its greatest contribution, and 
think of it as having less educational 
value than foreign language, literature, 
social science, mathematics, and science, 
home economics will have little oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the purposes of 


general education. 

In a recent study’, 848 forward-looking 
asked 
cerning who should take home economics, 


educators were their views con- 
the places of emphasis, and its educational 
value as compared with other fields; the 
general educational value of home eco- 
nomics; the place of home economics in 
the the future, 


and, the strong and weak points of home 


educational program of 


economics as now taught. Seventy-two 
per cent replied and the opinions of slight- 
ly over sixty-eight per cent were used. 


According to positions held, they were 
distributed as follows: 
President of colleges ............ 26 
Academic dean occ. ce svn cso 37 
Head college department ...... 29 
Director training school ........ 4 
Teacher in college .............. 60 
Superintendent .................. 214 
PAAIMIAL oa 054s hse cs tacaawdw ce 106 
SUS 0) a nea nin ere 90 
Curriculum-worker ............. 11 
577 


These persons were from all sections 
of the country, the large and the small 
school, the public and the private col- 
lege, the county, city, and state system 
the U. S. Office of 
the cent 
relationship to 


of education, and 
Education. Of 


stated 


56.5 per who 


their curriculum 
making 47.2 per cent are responsible for 
directing the work and 21 per cent act 
Only 5.8 per 
cent had no responsibility for curriculum 
making. 


in an advisory capacity. 


Many questions arise. Do persons hold- 
ing the same positions—presidents, super- 


intendents, or principals--tend to think 


Spafford, Ivol. The Contribution of Home Eco- 
nomics to General Education. Chapter IV. Un- 
published study. Ohio State University, 1935. 





By 
lvol Spafford 


General College, University of Minnesota 


Author’s Note: The space limits of 
such an article offer little opportunity to 
include supporting data. readers 
prefer the “readableness” which 
while others regret their inability to ar- 
rive at their own conclusions or to decide 
for themselves whether the writer 1s 
justified in drawing his conclusions. With 
a full recognition of the limitations so 
far as this latter group is concerned, this 
article has been prepared. 


Some 


results, 


alike in regard to home economics? Do 
those in the same section of the country, 
regardless of their positions, hold differ- 
ent views from those in other sections? 
Have persons teaching in women’s col- 
leges the same opinions as those in co- 
educational institutions; those in public 
schools as those in private? How do the 
superintendent and principal of the large 
school viey’ the place of home economics 
in relation to those from the small school? 

Those in home economics have gener- 
ally agreed that people outside the field 
do not see as great educational value in 
home economics as in other subjects. 
This is supported by the position of many 
colleges in regard to accepting entrance 
and by the 
not 


credits in home economics 


oft-repeated advice to bright girls 
to take it. Only 10 per cent of these 
educators believed it had less educational 
value than other subjects, and some of 
The 


least 


these said it need not have. aca- 
demic deans saw it as having value 


with 33 per cent expressing this opin- 
ion; presidents of colleges came second 
with 24 per cent holding this view. 
take 
cent believed 


should home 
per 
homemaking edu- 
said that the 
this but it 


Less than 4.2 per cent held the 


In regard to who 


economics, only 1.2 
that girls can secure 
cation at home. <A few 
home might be able to do 
didn’t. 
opinion that it should be limited largely 
to the poor, the underprivileged, and the 
lower group intellectually. Only 3.6 per 
cent believed that the bright girl does 
not need such training. Several said 
that, if this were true, bright girls could 
pick up what they needed in other fields 
the same 


need of 


about 

the 

wealthy girls for home economics. 
(Continued on page 57) 


as. well. There was 


agreement in regard to 
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What's 
Your 


Hobby? 


Everyone should have some hobby, pref- 
erably something quite different from the 
every-day job—something that affords 
recreation and new interest. Those pic- 
tured here are perhaps the more usual 
ones, but there are scores of others, col- 
lections of various sorts, map making, 
book binding, sculpture, painting, ete. Ii 
you have an unusual hobby or even one 





of the more usual oneS, we are interested 
in hearing about it. We want a good list 
of hobbies that home economics people 


have found pleasure in. What's yours? Out-door sports? Skating develops grace and rhythm as shown in this striking 
pose by two artist skaters at Davos 


Courtesy E. Meerkamper, Davos, Switzerlat 











Courtesy W. and J. Sloane, N.Y 


Interior decorating or study of period furniture? A practical hobby and one that can 
be carried out no matter where you are 


Foreign travel? Or 
study of foreign food 
habits? Photography? 


Flower arrangement or 
collection of flower 
containers? These are 
two~ fascinating hob- 
bies that may be used 
to good advantage all 
year round. 





Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


Courtesy of Elsa Opper 
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Management Problems 


a have been discoursing 
teacher 


at length on the evils of 
domination and it would seem that home 
economists have as much need of taking 
this advice to heart as other teachers. 
Consider, for example, the situation which 
the writer observed less than five years 
ago in a school room where a class in 
clothing construction was in progress. The 
teacher was quite conscientious, accord- 
ing to her lights. In the back row one 
girl was noticed sitting listlessly and 
waiting for help. When the visitor talked 
to the child she was told that the dress 
was all finished except the neck. “How 
are you planning to finish the neck?” 
asked the visitor. “I don’t know,” said 
the child, “she has not told me_ yet.” 
When asked who “she” was, the girl in- 
dicated the teacher. 

This seems to be a clear case in which 
the teacher did all of the thinking and 


planning for her class. Judging from 
appearances, the teacher was also the one 
who was getting satisfaction and pleasure 
from the work of the class, the enjoy- 
ment of the pupils in their work was 
doubtful. This is, however, only one 
of many such examples which might be 
given in which the teacher has complete- 
ly dominated the work of her students. 

When we analyze such situations we 
find several important factors. First of 
all, the teacher was evidently taking com- 
plete responsibility for the design of the 
garments made by the class and the pu- 
pils were blindly following directions. In 
other words, the teacher was doing the 
real thinking or head work and the pu- 
pils were merely doing the work with 
their hands. Secondly, the evidence in- 
dicated that the planning was being done 
in a piecemeal fashion rather than as a 
complete unit before the construction be- 
gan, not the best of practices as most 
of us agree. The whole procedure was 
one which would tend to make pupils 
progressively more dependent upon the 
teacher since the system followed gave 
them no chance to make their own de- 
cisions and to profit by their own mis- 
takes and successes. They were getting 
no experience in managing their own 
affairs, 

Why should we stress the ability to 
make decisions and to manage their own 
affairs as one of the desirable objectives 
for our girls in home economic classes? 
We have not always done so, Let us 
consider some other situations and see 
what happened. 

About fifteen or more years ago the 
writer tried to teach a class of college 
students the fundamentals of home fur- 


nishing. The members of the class worked 
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hard and seemed to enjoy the course 
which included a brief survey of the his- 
tory of furniture as well as of archi- 
tecture and the application of the prin- 
ciples of design and color to home 
furnishings. Each student applied her 
new knowledge in working out a problem 
of planning the furnishings for a simple 
home on a limited budget. 

A year or so ago, one of the students 
telephoned the instructor and this request 
“We have just built a new 
home, won’t you come over and tell me 


was made. 


what sort of curtains or drapes to use?” 
The first 
most of us feel when some one flatters 


reaction was the one which 


us by asking our advice; then there was 
the realization that the young matron in 
question was either too lazy to try to 
solve her own problems or else there 
was something more fundamentally wrong. 
She had been in college when instructors 


were prone to talk as though there were 


just one correct solution to a problem 
and when students tried to do the thing 
that they thought the faculty considered 
the correct thing, regardless of what the 
student honestly thought was best. In 
other words, this young woman had 
formed the habit, some time ago, of fol- 
lowing the advice of the one who spoke 
with authority rather than learning to 
attack and solve the problem which con- 
fronted her in the best way for her. 

The former instructor did not work 
out the solution of the curtain and 
drapery problem; she did, however, give 
some suggestions as to sources of help 
and inspiration in planning for them but 
the management of the whole situation 
was left to the young woman herself. 
And the enthusiasm with which a report 
was telephoned later about the finished 
work of the young home furnisher made 
the erstwhile instructor realize anew 
that students learn with greater satis- 
faction to themselves when they are per 
mitted and helped to manage their own 
affairs. 

Probably we have all had experiences 
similar to that of the young woman who 
invited guests for dinner and they ac 
cepted. The young hostess had not had 
much experience in planning meals so 
she asked her sister to tell her what to 


With the 


blunt frankness of youth the sister re- 


serve and how to prepare it. 


fused, saying, “That is your problem; you 
invited the guests now you can_ plan 
and prepare the dinner for them.” After 
the first feeling of helplessness and panic 
had disappeared, the hospitable girl made 
her decisions as to the menu which she 
would serve and proceeded to the work 


of preparation. She discovered that by 


By 
Alice D. 


Home Economics Education Division 


Ohio State University 


Pressey 


applying the principles which she had 
learned in her home economics classes 
as well as by following the directions in 
the recipe book she did not need the 
help and advice of her sister. It was 
with real satisfaction that she discovered 
that she could work independently of 
anyone else in the family; she had started 
to manage her own affairs, 

In terms of student growth and satis- 
faction from accomplishment as well as 
joy from self direction, we must ac- 
knowledge that the ability to make de- 
cisions and plans for herself is a most 
worthwhile student objective. 

It is not always easy for the teacher 
to keep her “hands off” and let her pu- 
pils have this experience of making their 
own decisions and plans, yet plans and 
rightly or 
wrongly, well or poorly, by girls in their 
Proof of this fact 
is found in some of the records which 


decisions are being made, 
every day lives. 


Miss Edna Amidon has collected. Girls 
in one of the mid-western states listed 
the decisions which they had made dur- 
ing one week. On the assumption that 
a problem in management of her affairs 
had been met by the girl when she had 
made a decision of some sort, Miss Ami- 
don asked that all decisions which had 
been made be listed. This list should 
help us to get some insight into the 
whole field of management problems of 
Quoting from the 
individual 


the high school girl. 
article*: “The 


problems revealed by this method were 


management 


grouped into those relating to nine dif- 
Social affairs, 
school, scheduling and distributing of ac- 


ferent fields: clothing, 


tivities, money, family, houses, health, 
children. The order in which they are 
listed here represents that of frequency 
of mention by pupils from three of the 
states submitting a total of 591 deci- 
sions, 

And what does this mean to us as 
teachers? It certainly is a warning to 
us to be aware of and to help our pu- 
pils to make these decisions in an in- 
telligent manner rather than to make the 
sort of snap judgment decisions which we 
have all observed and probably experi- 
enced. It means that we need to realize 

(Continued on page 58) 
. Amidon, Edna. ‘Managerial Abilities in the 


Home, American Vocational Association Jour- 
nal, Vol. 10, 25-30. 
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The death of Dr, Adelaide Steele Baylor 
in Washington, I). C. on December 18th is 
a loss not only to home economics but to 
the whole field of American education. 
Dr. Baylor had been ill for the past six 
months and on October fifteenth resigned 
her position as Chief of the Division of 
Vocational Home Economics Education of 
the Office of Education. 

Dr. Baylor’s whole life was spent in 
the interests of education, and while most 
of her work was in home economics edu- 
cation and particularly in vocational home 
economics she by no means confined her- 
self to this narrow field. Her interests 
were wide and many. In the words of Mr. 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, “Dr. 
definitely affected the course of American 


Baylor’s achievements 


education in many ways.” 

Dr. Baylor was born in Wabash, In- 
diana, where she received her elementary 
and high school training. She began her 
collegiate training at the University of 
Michigan, completed her work for the 
Bachelor of Philosophy degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, received the Master of 
Arts degree from Columbia University, 
and in 1928 the honorary degree, Doctor 
of Science in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, was conferred on her by Stout In- 
stitute, Menominee, Wisconsin. As a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago she 
received honorable mention for excellence 
of work. With her Master’s degree from 
Columbia University, Dr. Baylor received 
a special diploma for supervision of home 
economics education. 

Upon graduation from college, Dr. 
Baylor returned to Wabash, where she 
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Adelaide Steele Baylor 


Former Chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


Was successively teacher, school principal, 
and superintendent of schools, and later 
hecame State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics for Indiana, In this capacity she 
organized and directed the state voca- 
tional program in home economics. It was 
from this position that she was called to 
Washington in 1918 to serve as federal 
agent for home economics in the newly 
created Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. After five years of service to 
the southern and central states, she was 
made chief of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, now the Vocational 
Education Division of the Federal Office 
of Education. She retired from active 
service October 15, 1935. 

Dr. Baylor was the only woman ever 
proposed as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Indiana. She was 
urged to run for this position, an elective 
office in Indiana, soon after accepting 
service with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, but declined to accept 
the honor. 

Some evidence of the esteem in which 
Dr. Baylor was held and of the wide con 
tacts she made is shown by her affiliation 
with honorary and professional groups 
She was an honorary member of Omicron 
Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron, honorary 
home economics fraternities; of the 


American League of American Pen 

Women: and of the American Associa 

tion of University Women, of the Indiana 

branch of which she was at one time 
, 


resident. For seventeen years she was 
] ; 


secretary of the National Council of Edu- 


cation. She served as president of the el 
mentary section of the National Educa 
tion Association. 

the education 


Women 


Voters; chairman of the literature com 


She was a member o 


committee of the League of 


mittee of the National Farm and Garden 
\ssociation; chairman of homemaking in 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; a member of the advisory 
board of Parents’ Magazine; honorary 
life member of the American Vocational 
Association; a member of the American 
Home Economics Association; a member 
of the National Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 


ciation; a past president of the National 


Council of Administrative Women tt 
Education. 

As an Indiana educator, Dr. Baylor was 
a member of the Indiana City and State 
Superintendents Association, of which she 
was at one time president; a member o 
the Indiana State Teachers Association; 
and a member of the Indiana Teachers 
and Young Circle 
Board. The high school library in Wa 


bash, Indiana, is named in her honor 


Peoples’ Reading 


Dr. Baylor was the author of a child's 
hook, “The Adventures of Tabby Grey,” 


“Young America’s 


First Book,” and was widely known as a 


and a joint author of 


lecturer and writer on various education 
al subjects. Wuring her service in Indiana 
and in Washington, Dr, Baylor wrote 
numerous bulletins and articles on sub 
jects relating to the field of home eco 
nomics education, as well as to the field 


of education in general 
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Training Colleges of Domestic Subjects in the 
British Dominions—Union of South Africa 


OMESTIC SCIENCE is fast becom- 
D ing an important feature in the edu- 
South 


system of the Union of 


It is taught in primary and high 


cational 
Africa. 
schools all over the country, and is now 
recognized as a subject for the School 
Leaving Certificate. For girls who have 
left school, Domestic Science courses hold 
an attractive and educational means 
whereby the fitted to 
earn their own living later on in life. 
Cape Town and Johannesburg are the 
training ol 


out 


students may be 


technical colleges for the 
teachers, while various smaller colleges, 
Durban, provide a 


such as the one at 


valuable means of instruction in the form 
of part-time work and full-time classes. 
Various universities, viz., Stellenbosch, 
course in Domestic 
extends 


degree 
Economy. This 
period of four years, but does not em- 
phasize the craft side of the work to the 
same extent as the technical colleges. 

The work carried on in the technical 
college in Cape Town is most varied and 
tries to meet the demands of the public. 
The taken at the col- 
lege are as follows: 

(1) Teachers’ Course: A 
which students are trained to 
teachers of Domestic Science, and at the 
successful candidates are 


provide a 


course over a 


different courses 
course in 
become 


which 
awarded the National Domes- 
tic Science teachers’ This 
qualifies students to obtain posts in any 
type of school in South Africa, and. is 
also recognized by the Board of Educa- 
To qualify for entry, 


end of 
Technical 
certificate. 


London. 


tion in 
students must be 18 years of age and 
hold the matriculation certificate or its 


equivalent. The course extends over a 
three years, the three years’ 


During train- 


period of 
training being compulsory. 
students qualify in a variety of 
both 


ing the 


subjects practical and theoretical 


plain and high class cookery, laun- 


viZ., 
dry, housewifery, needlework, dressmak- 
ing, upholstery, practical teaching and 


demonstrating, while science, physiology, 


hygiene, educational psychology, theory 


of education, language, first aid and home 


nursing play an important part in the 


training To subjects, such as 


cookery and dressmaking, between 500-600 


major 
hours are allotted, while minor subjects, 
such as laundry and needlework are cov- 
ered over a period of 250-350 hours. 
Students are examined in every subject 
both the 
subjects are taken in the form of con- 
Housewifery is usually 


practical and theoretical and 


work. 


centrated 
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given near the end of the course as a 
general summing up and application of 
all the work taken during training. 
Successful candidates, on leaving, ob- 
tain posts in primary or secondary schools 
and in technical colleges; or posts as dem- 
onstrators for commercial and electricity 
and Trade 
work. 


firms. Industrial Housecraft 
Schools field 
These schools are run on a practical basis 


training 


form another for 


and provide children with a 
whereby they can earn a living and be- 
come valuable citizens of the State. 

(2) Housewife's 
course extending over a period of one 
Matriculation is not necessary for 
course, but she 


VI. before 


The aim of 


Course: This is a 
year. 
a student to enter this 
Standard 
being admitted as a student. 
this course is to provide girls with an all- 
round knowledge to enable them to run 
Subjects taken in this 


must have passed 


a home efficiently. 
course include cookery, laundry, first aid, 
home nursing, housewifery, needlework, 
dressmaking, physiology, hygiene, civics. 
\t the end of the training a student ob- 
tains the National Housewife’s Certificate. 
This does not qualify her to teach or 
demonstrate, but is a useful asset if she 
wishes a post as matron or housekeeper. 

On completion of the year’s course the 
students can continue for a further year’s 
work. This is called the Advanced House- 
wife’s Course, and, while the general sub- 
jects mentioned above are continued, the 
aim of the course is to allow the students 
to specialize in either cookery or dress- 
thus 
knowledge of one craft. \ 


making, giving them a_ thorough 


certificate 
is also available at the end of the course, 
the House- 


s known as \dvanced 


and 
wife’s Certificate. 

(3) Spectal Subjects Course: A full- 
time course is run per term for students 
wishing to specialize in one or more sub- 
jects. For this course no special edu- 
cational qualification is required, except 
that the candidates must 
Standard VI. In_ this 


concentrate purely on 


have passed 
course students 
the craft of the 
subjects. Dressmaking, needlework, mil- 
linery and cookery may all be taken, or 
one or more subjects may be chosen by 
the student as so desired. 

This is an extremely popular course, 
especially with girls who live in iso- 
lated districts, of which there are so many 
in South Africa. 


on completion of 


If the students wish, 
their course, to take 
further training with the idea of enter- 
ing the commercial world, every effort is 


By 
D. M. Northcroft 
London, England 


made to draft the girls into work-rooms 
of well-known firms, in which they gain a 
thorough knowledge of the subject from 
the trade aspect. : 

(4) Justitutional Management Course: 
This is a six months’ training course open 
to women over the age of 21 years. Its 
object is to train women to become house- 
keepers and manageresses of large insti- 
tutions. 
in all its branches with special emphasis 
on dietetics and catering for large num- 
bers. As there is a fairly large demand 
for such women, there is little difficulty 


The course comprises cookery 


in placing those who take the course. 
(5) Pre-Nursing Course: Always anx- 
ious to extend the field of work, and 
wishful to meet the requirements of the 
public, a pre-nursing course has just been 
instituted and shows every sign of being 
popular. The aim of this course is to 
provide a useful training for girls who 
The 


hospitals cannot accept probationers un- 


wish to take nursing as a career. 


til the age of 21 years, and, so, to fill the 
gap between school and entering the hos- 
pitals, students may now attend the pre- 
nursing course which has been compiled 
to give girls training in such subjects 
as physiology, hygiene, dietetics, invalid 
cookery, housewifery, laundry and simple 
bookkeeping. The entering qualification 
for this course is matriculation and the 
training extends over a period of one 
year, with an option of a further year’s 
training if liked. 

(6) Part-time Classes: These are nu- 
varied, 


merous and They are run for 


the benefit of the general public, and are 
the 
They are run in sessions of 


held in the morning, afternoon, or in 
evening. 
eight weeks, one lesson of 2% hours pet 
The depend upon the 
choice of the public. Cookery, cake-mak- 
dressmaking, millinery, 
the 


week. subjects 


and icing, 


ing 
needlework, upholstery, being most 
popular, 

From the above enumerated courses it 
will be found that the work in the Union 
of South Africa is both and in- 
teresting. The standard of work is very 
high, and the training of teachers com- 
pares most favorably with the training 


varied 


that is given in other English speaking 
countries. 
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Sights such as this are in store for you on either of the two cruises now being planned to follow the American 


Home Economics Association meeting in Seattle. 


Alaskan Cruises for Summer Vacations 


you are planning to be in Seattle this 

summer, a trip to Alaska would be the 
crowning touch to your vacation in the 
Northwest. It need not be too expensive, 
either, for there is an Alaskan cruise 
to suit both your time and your purse, 
and you may select any one of several. 
After the American Home Economics 
Association annual meeting, you'll have 
a choice of two trips: one of 2,500 miles 
into Southeastern Alaska, taking about 
eleven days; the other of 3,500 
going on to Seward, the all-year portal 
of the Interior, taking about twelve days. 
The ship for the 3,500 mile cruise leaves 
Seattle Saturday morning, July 11. The 
other cruise starts Tuesday, July 14. On 
cither tour, as your graceful liner noses 
its way through the Inside 
Passage, you will be spellbound by the 


miles, 


panoramic 


snow-capped mountains rising sheer out 
height of 
eighteen to the 
dark green forest growing down to the 


of the sea to an eventual 


twenty thousand feet, 
water's edge and the deep blue glaciers. 
have more than a 
thousand miles of landlocked 
with none of the discomforts of ordinary 
ocean travel. You 
to the land of the ‘midnight sun.” On 
the longer trip after leaving Juneau you 
cross the edge of the Gulf of Alaska. 
Here you have 22 hours of ocean travel. 


Here, too, you may 


cruising 
seas 


“Sail sheltered 


The magnificence of the scenery will well 
be worth the extra time and money re- 
quired. Then, if your purse and time 
permit, you may wish to experience some- 
thing of the lure and the 
interior of Alaska. Here you may visit 


places made famous in history and litera- 
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mystery of 


ture; here the midnight sun is most effec- 
tive. Long days of sunlight and melting 
snows produce flowers and vegetables of 
Scene after 


unusual size and beauty. 


scene of amazing contrasts will greet 
you as you circle the Golden Belt Line. 

But no word of ours can picture for 
you the lure of the Alaska. You 


must plan to see it for yourself after the 


real 


convention next summer. 

For further information regarding these 
Alaskan cruises, write to Jessie Butler, 
Queen Anne High School, Department of 
Home Economics, Seattle Public Schoois, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Harriot Pugsley 


A. H. E. A. 


annual 


Meeting 


The twenty-ninth meeting ol 
the American Home 
tion will be held in Seattle, Washing- 
July 6, through 

Plan now to be 


Economics Associa- 
ton, from Monday, 

Thursday, July 9, 1936. 
at the Olympic Hotel in Seattle at this 
Achsah Matthews, of the Seattle 
Schools, is chairman of local 


time. 
Public 
arrangements. 

The Northwest is an 
land, combining mountains, lakes, for 


ideal vacation 


unbelievably 
the 


and ocean within an 


ests 


short radius. Besides including 
beauties of the immediate vicinity, an 


Alaskan excursion is being planned for 


association members, following the 
meeting. 

Further information regarding trips, 
railroad and hotel rates, and the pro 


gram will appear in later issues of Prac 


TICAL HOME Economics 


Keep an eye open for coming an 


nouncements about the meeting. This 
year the home economics associations 
of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash 


ington and Wyoming are serving jointly 


as hostesses for the meeting. There art 


many interesting things being done in 
home economies education in these states, 
and during the next few months we will 
you a few good pictures 


work. 


he able to give 


of some of this 


N. E. A. Meeting 


The Supervisors and 


Teachers of Home Economics, 


Department of 
will meet 
Saturday, February 22, at the Chase Hotel 
in St. Louis, during the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 


National 


An interesting 


Education Association 


program has been 
The “The 
Home Economics in the Educa 
The 


general 


planned for all day. theme: 


Place of 


tional Program Today.” speakers 


on the program for the session 


in the morning will be educators and 


administrators from the special fields of 


psychology, economics and education. 


The two speakers at the luncheon repre 
sent the leaders in the field of educa 
tion and home economics. 

After luncheon the members and guests 
may choose the sub 
that 


the group discussions will be 


of the association 


ject for discussion they prefer. 
Leaders of 


of national reputation and much _ infor- 
mation, inspiration and stimulation should 
be received through these small informal 


group discussions. 
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By 
Ruth M. Graham 


Director of Home Economics 
Christian College, Missouri 


OOD analysis sheets similar to that 
peete: here have been used for the 
past eleven years in the beginning classes 
in food selection and preparation at Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri, under 
the direction of the author. Near the 
close of each unit of work each stu- 
dent is required to work out a sum- 
mary analysis sheet and from the ones 
submitted a uniform analysis is formu- 
lated which is mimeographed for class 
files. The writer feels that this meth- 
od of summarizing each unit has been 
invaluable in making each student realize 
that good cooking is not a matter of 
luck but can be a controlled accomplish- 
ment if one has a knowledge and an 
intelligent understanding of the principles 
of science underlying each product. While 
students are urged to study chemistry 
along with their foods work, a scientific 
background is not necessary for an ap- 
preciation and use of the analysis sheets. 
The following sheet is published in the 
form used by each member of the class. 
This happens to be on frozen mixtures; 
others are worked out for fruits and veg- 
etables, meats, cakes and other types of 
foods. 

In its food preparation courses, Chris- 
tian College Home Economics Depart- 
ment has made a very definite effort to 
avoid the rule-of-thumb method of teach- 
ing cookery processes, and to present the 
newer knowledge of food preparation as 
an applied science. If a student does not 
already possess the knowledge of the phy- 
sical and chemical sciences involved, it is 
necessary for her to secure it while the 
food preparation lessons are in progress. 
Two-hour laboratory periods are used for 
xperiments in food preparation which 
reveal some of these principles. Each 
laboratory period opens with a discussion 
of problems involved in the preparation 
of some food, and ends with the formu- 
lation of some definite conclusions per- 
taining to the principles underlying the 
class results on that food product. One 
hour discussion periods each week allow 
further opportunity to discuss the rea- 
sons back of class results. This method 
of teaching seems more effective for a 
quick mastery of cooking than mere prac- 
tice on manipulative skills. 
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Summary Analysis Sheets— 


Summary Analysis Sheet on 


Problem 


A. How assure good A 


flavors in frozen 


mixtures: 


) 


B. How assure good B. 


body in frozen 
? 


mixtures! 


C. How obtain good C 


texture in frozen 

mixtures ? 

Ice Cream—Fine, 
Smooth 

Frappe Coarse, 

Granular 


Method of Solving 


Good flavor may be as- 

sured by: 

1. Scalding inner con- 
tainer of freezer, and 


dasher. 


2. Using high quality of 
ingredients, including : 

a. Fresh sweet cream, 
milk, and eggs. 

b. Only ripe sound fruits. 


? 


3. Using high proportion 

of sugar and flavoring. 
4. Aging or 
frozen mixture. 


ripening 


Good body may be = as- 

sured by: 

1. Use of rich cream or 
14% fat in ice cream. 
Homogenized cream 
gives firmer body. 

2. Use of stabilizers or 
fillers such as: 

a. Egg cooked with milk 
to form custard. 

b. Thoroughly cooked 
cornstarch. 

c. Vegetable gum, or 
gelatine. 

3. Ripening. 


Good texture may be ob- 

tained in ice cream by: 

i. Fairly high fat con- 
tent and homogeniza- 
tion. 


2. Presence of milk pro- 
tein in moderate 
amounts 6%-12%. 


3. Presence of milk, sugar 
or lactose and added 
sugar (generally added 
to warm liquid if high 
proportion is used.) 


Frozen Mixtures 


Principles Involved 


\. Obtaining good flavor: 


1. Lack of sanitation and 
musty odors impair 
flavor and keeping 


qualities. 


2. Bacteria and foreign 
flavors develop rapidly 
in dairy products and 
fruit if not kept cold 
and clean, and used 
while fresh. 

Flavor of either under- 
ripe or over-ripe fruit 
is undesirable. 

3. Low temperatures 
deaden the taste buds. 

4. Ripening binds and 
mellows flavors. 


B. Good body: 


1. Low temperature — in- 


creases viscosity of 
butter fat giving firm- 
ness to the ice cream. 

2. Stabilizers increase the 
viscosity of the mix- 
ture thus holding air 
incorporated during 
freezing, and therefore 
improves body. 


3. Ripening and homoge- 
nization. increases vis- 
cosity and therefore 


firmness. 


Good texture: 

1. Finely — divided fat 
globules prevent crystal 
growth, and thus as- 
sure fine, uniform crys- 
tal structure. 

2. Stabilizes = milk fat 

emulsion favoring re- 
tention of air bubbles, 
and so, retards crys- 
tallization. 
Too much protein, im- 
bibing water, may in- 
crease hydration to 
extent of giving sogey, 
heavy ice cream. 

3. Lowers freezing point 
of the solution left be- 
hind as ice crystals 

form. 


Added sugars dissolve 
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An Aid in Foods Classes 


Summary Analysis Sheet on Frozen Mixtnres-—continued 


Problem 


D. How assure suffi- 
cient over-run or 
swell of 35% to 


50% ? 


E. How obtain most 
pleasing color in 


frozen mixtures? 
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Method of Solving 


4. Addition of stabilizers. 


5. Cooking any fruit used 
for flavoring in sugar 
syrup, prior to freez- 


ing. 


6. Proportion of 1 to 6 
or 7 in salt-ice mixture. 


7. Rate of agitation dur- 

ing freezing—slow at 
first, rapidly when be- 
ginning to freeze into 


mushy _ consistency. 
(Note: For frappes 
use higher proportion 


of salt to ice and agi- 
tate periodically. ) 


LD. Overrun is assured by: 
1. Not filling freezer 
more than 2/3 full. 


2. Desirable amount of 


butterfat or stabilizer. 
fast 


3. Rate of turning- 


as freezing takes place. 
E. Added color in mixtures 
to be frozen must appear 
rather strong or deep if 
it is to appear at all after 
it is frozen. 


Principles Involved 


more readily in warm 


or hot liquid than in 
cold. 

When the amount of 
lactose exceeds 6% it 


may crystallize at low 
temperature to give 
sandiness to mixture. 
4. Stabilizers cause gel to 

form which _ hinders 
growth of crystals dur 
ing hardening. 


5. Increased concentra 


tion of fruit cooked in 
syrup lowers freezing 
point below that of 


surrounding mixture, 


thus preventing icy 
fruit. 
6. Salt lowers freezing 


point of solution as it 
dissolves, drawing heat 
mixture to be 


from 

frozen, To lower 
freezing point of so- 
lution rapidly would 


cause large crystals as 


they would form be- 
fore air is whipped in. 
7. Stirring dur 


crystallization in- 


solution 
ing 
creases the number of 
nuclei formed and the 


resulting crystals are 


smaller—size depend- 
ing upon rate of turn- 
ing. 

Rapid freezing and oc- 
casional agitation cause 
water crystals to join 


each other = causing 
coarse, granular tex- 
ture. 


ID). Overrun: 


1. Room for expansion 


as liquid changes to 
solid, and air is incor 


porated. 


2. Air can only be incor 
porated in fairly vis- 
cous liquids. 

3. Kapid beating of vis- 
cuous mixture incor 
porates air. 

E. Incorporation of air in 


frozen mixtures causes 
refraction of light, thus 
diminishing color. 


Character Building in the Home 
Economics Program 


If our interpretation of character 


building rests on the assumption that 
we develop the character traits through 
fulfilling our obligations in the family 
group and in society, then the present 


home economics program which includes 


not only the study of foods and nutri- 


tion, clothing and textiles, but social arts, 


home management, family relationship, 
home nursing, personal hygiene, child 
care, and textile crafts, offers a most 
excellent opportunity for such develop 
ment. With the addition of — such 
phases of home making education as 


preparation for marriage and parenthcod, 
this program includes the background ot 
experiences involving most of the hu 
man relationships of normal family life 
There need be no conflict or over 
lapping between the home economics pro 
that of the social 


course of 


science i 


The 


vram and 


tegrated today. former 


would tend to integrate the personality 
of the individual within the family group. 
The latter might integrate the person 
ality through the families interrelation 


ship between, and obligations to, all other 
social institutions. 

\ knowledge of the functioning of the 
institutions 


other s< cial 


the 


family and_ all 


is essential in educational presenta- 


tion of each program. This is dependent 


on scientific knowledge which in turn ts 


the result of scientific experimentation 
To avoid this issue is merely to extend 
the life of the haphazard experimenta 
tion of the “trial and error” method 
with its attendant toll of mental and 
physical suffering. 

Much preliminary work needs to be 
done in adult education classes to pave 
the way for mutual understanding of ul 
timate aims and goals ‘within the family 


group. 
Our home making program of the past 


has dealt chiefly with the mechanics of 
the household. Only today are we 
aroused to the needs of the emotional 
and functional side of family life be 
cause we are faced with incontestable 


evidence of the breakdown of family life 


with its resultant effect on increased 


emotional instability and delinquency of 


hoth adults and children 


As teachers and educators we may 
not be ready for the problem. To pre 
pare to meet the challenge is our job 


Wherever the solution of the problem is, 
there lies the responsibility soth teach 
ers and pupils should attempt to under 
responsibilities and be ready 


fulfill these 


stand these 


physically, and mentally to 


obligations to the family and society 


Madeline L. Crowell 


Jordan High School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Lunchrooms for the Benefit of the Students 


Part Il 


The first part of this article was published 
in the January issue and dealt with the 
history of the school lunch rooms in Cleve- 
land and their present organization. 


Our selling prices are based on food 
That is, if 
an article sells for 5 cents, we can afford 
food materials costing 3 cents plus 1 mill. 
This is true for food requiring prepara- 
tion. We allow a higher food percentage 
for those foods requiring little labor. 
This vear we are able to offer milk for 
Ice cream (cut 10 to the quart) 
is sold at 3 cents, oranges at 2 and 3 


costs, allowing 62 per cent. 


2 cents. 


cents, apples at 1, 2 and 3 cents. Vege- 
tables are 5 and 7 cents, salads 5 and 8 
cents. Stewed fruits are 4 cents and cus- 
tards 5 cents, while pie is 7 and cake 6 
cents. Some of our meats are 8 and 
some 12 cents; meat substitutes are 6 
cents. Hot meat sandwiches, hot meat 
loaf with gravy, hamburger, or wiener 
in a bun, are 5 cents. 

Our young people weigh values care- 
fully and know which articles of food 
on the menu are 
the best bargains. 
We sell milk and 
fruit practically at 
‘ost, while pretzels, 
potato chips, cook- 
ies, pie and cake 
are comparatively 
dear, so that the 
children) will buy 
more of the foods 
which improve or 
maitain health. 
Prices then, ar 
another factor in 
vetting real values 
in food to the stu- 
dents 

Receipts in 
lunchrooms are a 
harometer of eco 
nomic conditions. 
This is true for 
the city as a whole 
and also for indi- 
vidual communities 
within the city. If 


a factory 


50 


ventilation. 
4 kk ses 


The equipment, chosen 


By 
Mary Hemmersbaugh 


Supervisor, Division of Lunchrooms 
Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Education 


down, our receipts show it. If men go 
back to work, receipts climb. If the par- 
ents are unemployed or making little, they 
cannot afford to have their children eat 
in the lunchrooms. Today fewer indigent 
or free lunches are being given than in 
former years, and so in an indigent com- 
munity lunchroom business drops very 
low. Then per capita receipts may be as 
low as 5 cents for the children who can 
afford to eat in the lunchrooms. Often 
lunches costing this amount are all the 
children have to eat. 
Specials for Limited Allowances 

Weare allowed 12 cents for the lunches 
given to indigents this year. We were 
This plate 
special may be bought by any pupil in 


allowed 16 cents last year. 


any of our schools, of course. 





These kitchens are well planned as to working units with sufficient lighting and good 
for durability and a minimum of upkeep, is easy to 


clean and is placed for convenience. 


In working out the new budget specials 
this Fall, the following recommendations 
were made: 

1. Plan menus which will not require 

too much time for preparation. 

2. Plan menus that require only one 

dish, if possible, to save dishwashing. 

3. The calorie content should be as 

high as_ possible. 


4. The combination of foods should be 
well-balanced. 
5. Dried fruits such as dates, figs, 


prunes and apricots are valuable be- 
cause of mineral content in addition 
to concentration. 


6. Milk should be included in some 
form such as white or chocolate 
milk, cocoa, ice cream, or cream 
soup. 

7. Some raw food is most desirable 


because of perishable vitamin C con- 
tent. Oranges, apples, celery, cab- 
bage, lettuce, carrot strips, and to- 
matoes take care of vitamin C. 
8. Check to see that provision is made 
for iron. This may be supplied by 
eggs, meat, 
potatoes, spin- 
ach, lettuce 
and other 
green vege- 


tables. 


atthe 


9. Include whole 

cereal bread 

and. butter. 

Each manager 
sent in one or 
more menus which 
she believed would 
be popular in her 
school. With these 
suggestions, a 
committee of five 
managers sub- 
mitted over ninety 
menus. Before re- 
leasing, costs were 
carefully figured, 
and nutritive value 
1 nis 
number meets. the 
present needs. An- 


rechecked. 


other committee 
will be appointed 
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Photographs on these pages by Harold Hunsicker, Cleveland 


The salad counter at the John Hay High School in Cleveland, Ohio 


early in 1936 to work out more low cost 
menus, 

Another special offer is the soup special. 
slices whole cereal 


Besides the soup, 2 


bread and butter are included for 5 
cents. = 
In the elementary schools, we offer 


a 10 cent special lunch. Upon visiting 
one of the elementary schools, I 
that the children were buying too many 
food 


found 


articles of 
By calling at- 


cookies and separate 

rather than the special. 
tention to the bargain offered in the 
special, by using the more popular com- 
binations especially at first, by putting 
the cookies, et cetera, beyond the bottles 
of milk, and by putting attractively set- 
up trays containing the special first on 
the improvised counter, we were able to 


increase the number of specials bought. 


Supplementing Lunches from Home 
In one elementary school, few children 
have money enough to buy the 10 cent 
We feel that a lunchroom, to be 
of the greatest service in such a com- 


special. 


munity, must try to supplement lunches 


from home. Letters were sent home to 
the parents calling attention to the soup 
special, to milk at a lower cost than it 
could be provided at home, to fresh fruits 
which sold for little, and to the inexpen- 
sive meat extenders, and vegetables. More 
supplement their lunches 


children now 


with these wholesome foods. 


Responsibility of Manager 


The manager of the individual school 


is the most important member of our 


personnel. She is the person constantly 
on the job. 
quality, the attractiveness, the 
ity of the food served in her lunchroom, 
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She is responsible for the 
palatabil- 


get along with peo 


She is responsible for the finances. Em- 


ployees in her lunchroom are responsible 


The rest of 
crate, to help, t 
Loyalty and cooperation all along the lin 


to her. us exist to coop 


» further her 


help achieve an excellent lunchroom. 
The 


must be a 


manager 
person 
of the highest per- 
sonal integrity, 
having high stand 
ards of food, and 
she should have 
had training in in- 
stitutional manage- 
ment, the study of 
personnel prob- 


lems and cost ac- 


counting, as well 
as food prepara- 
Nutritic nn, 


S¢ C1 )|- 


tion. 
economics, 
ogy, and related 
sciences are impor- 
tant in her train- 


ing. Being able to 


ple is an essential 
in such a position. 
Fairness and_ tact 
are valuable quali- 


ties. She must be 


fair in handling 


employees. In ad- 
dition, since a 
lunchroom must 
successtul 
the 


she 


have 
finances in 
background, 
should 


good 


have a 
business 
head. The need is 
for an incompara- 


ble paragon who 


venture. 


even to the half mill, 
for the welfare of 


grasps costs 
yet plans consistently 
the pupils! 

In Cleveland, we that 
economics trained people make the best 


believe home 
Commercial experience may 
The 


managers with better professional train- 


managers. 


be valuable. trend here is toward 


ing rather than away from it 


Standard Recipes Used 


There are two things which a mana- 
ger controls, food and labor costs Each 
manager is responsible for the menus in 


her particular school. Because we think 


every child in our city is entitled to the 


same quantity and quality of food for 


the money he spends, we have stand 


ard portions and standard recipes, for 


the same prices throughout the city. 


But such standardization does not go 


so far that it cramps the initiative, orig 


inality, or imagination of the manager. 


Many of these standard recipes are 


really basic recipes, from which much 


variety can be built. Different garnishes, 


serving are 


different ways of possible 
We are constantly discovering new 
recipes. The managers pass on and ex- 
change valuable’ finds. Testing of 


recipes is a continuous, constructive ac- 
tivity in our lunchroom system, 


(Continued on page 52) 











A view of the children’s counter at the John Marshall High School 
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Conference of Food Service Directors 


A conference of food service directors 
will be held in New York City in October. 
This conference is the second annual one 
planned for school dietitians, cafeteria 
managers and directors, institutional dieti- 
tians, and tea-room managers and an in- 
teresting program is sure to be provided. 
Last November the Hartford Home Eco- 
nomics Association took the leadership of 
inaugurating the first conference ever 
held for such a group and its success has 
led to a plan for an annual conference. It 
was decided at the November meeting that 
best progress could be made by certain re- 
search studies to be carried on during the 
year and reported at the second meeting. 
The committees for those studies and the 
nature of them are published below. 

Miss Grace Miller of the Board of 
Kducation, New York City, is the general 
chairman for the conference and those in- 
terested in further details concerning it 
may communicate with her, or with Miss 
Mae Paige, Director of School Cafeterias, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, or Miss 
Mary Kelly, Director of School Cafe- 
terias in Hartford. 


Labor Studies 

Student Labor vs. Adult Labor. Time 
Studies. 
Chairman, Mary McGowan, Girls High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Madeline Hallock, Hartford; Monica 
Cumminsky, West Warwick, R. I.; Mar- 
jory Lang, Hyannis, Mass.; Josephine 
Armstrong, Hartford; Irene Tracy, West 
Hartford; Isola Denman, G. Fox & Co., 
Hartford; Elsie Richter, Hamden High 
School, Hamden, Conn.; Dorothy Wil- 
liams, Albany, N. Y.; Martha Parsons, 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Equipment 

Use of Labor Saving Devices, Layouts 
and Specifications. 
Chairman, Ann O’Brien, Atlantic City, 
N: 4. 
Besse Harris, Gas Light company, Bristol, 
Conn.; Ruth Emerson, Essex County 
Agricultural School, Danvers, Mass.; 
Mrs. Mary Campbell, Supv. School Cafe- 
terias, Springfield, Mass.; Hannah Jen- 
sen, High School Cafeterias, Manchester 
Green, Conn.; Katherine Lally, High 
School Cafeterias, North Adams, Mass.; 
Marjorie Lang, High School Cafeterias, 
Hyannis, Mass.; Helen Conley, Mt. St. 
Joseph College, Hartford, Conn.; Emily 
Dillingham, School Cafeteria, Albany, 
New York; Mrs. Arra Mixter, Gas Light 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Health Promotion 
Menu Planning. 
1. Sales Analysis of Resale & Processed 


Food. 
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Better Food Merchandising. 

3. Meal Selection. 

Relationship to General School Health 
Program. 
Chairman, Beatrice Hall. 
Ethel M. Moore, Essex 
School, Danvers, Mass.; Vivian Roberts, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. ; 
Marv Blodgett, State Board of Education, 
Hartford, Conn.; Ruth Tyler, School 
Cafeteria, Middletown, Conn.; Helen En- 
dries, School Cafeteria, Albany, New 
York; Elizabeth Lawrence, St. Lawrence 
College, Canton, New York; 
Smith, High School Cafeteria, East 
Hartford, Conn.; Betty Kittredge, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Grace Wallace, Supv. 
School Cafeterias, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Rose Schwartz, Hartford, Conn.; Estelle 
Wood, Hartford, Conn.; Bertha Hill, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Helen Duff, State 
Dept. of Health, 
Tracy, Alfred Plant School Cafeteria, 
West Hartford, Conn.; Henrietta Radell, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


Agricultural 


Dorcas 


Soston, Mass.; Irene 


Finance 


Budgets. Cost of accounting and food 
control. 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary De Garmo Bryan. 
\lice Broadbent, West Hartford Conn. ; 
Mrs. Barbara Noyes, High School 
Cafeteria, Groton, Conn. Inez Bernor, 
Newton, Mass.; Madeline Doherty, Hart- 
ford School Cafeterias; Mary Doblas, 
sridgeport, Conn.; H. B. Houghton, Dur- 
fee High School, Fall River; Elvira 
Potter, Brookline, Mass.; Gertrude Alli- 
son, Columbia Univ., New York City; 
Grace Miller, Board of Education, New 
York City; Mary Hoyle, School Cafe- 
terias, Albany, N. Y.; Henrietta Radell, 
Columbia University, New York; Ruth 
Cummings, School Cafeterias, Providence, 


RS. a. 


Merchandise Standards with 
Emphasis on Purchasing 

Chairman, Constance Hart, Rochester 
Public Schools, Rochester, New York; 
Elizabeth Chapman, Storrs, Conn.; Janet 
Fish, Federal Bake Shop, Hartford; Mrs. 
Marian Treat Shafer, Aetna Life Ins. Co., 
Hartford, Louise Beuther, Albany, N. Y.; 
Harriet Schupp, Simmons College Cafe- 
teria, Boston, Mass.; Harriet Butman, Es- 
sex School, Danvers, Mass.; Marv Hewes, 
Trade School Cafeteria, Atlantic City; 
Isola Denman, G. Fox & Co. 


Personal Standards 

Chairman, Cecelia McCarthy, Simmons 
Hopkins, Hartford; 
Embury Clark, City Home, Springfield, 
Mass. 


College, Marion 


Lunchrooms for the Benefit 
of the Students 


(Continued from page 51) 


Kitchen Organization 


Although applications for work in the 
school cafeterias are taken at the cen- 
tral office, the manager chooses her em- 
ployees from several sent out to inter- 


view her. The manager controls the 


hours of work assigned and may dismiss 
an employee for good cause. 

Our employees are classified as_ first 
cook, assistant cook, pastry maker, salad 
maker, dish washer, general helper, coun- 
ter woman, porter, cashier, checker, and 
student help. In many lunchrooms some 
cne woman is the “key person,” the de- 
pendable person of intelligence and 
judgment who can take charge if the 
manager is not there. Sometimes this 
woman is the cashier, often she is the 
cook, and she may be a counter woman 
or other worker. 

Employees must be trained. Definitely 
they must be made to work for their 
manager because they can “make” or 
“break” her, especially cooks and coun- 
ter women. 

Employees reflect a manager’s food 
standards. They can often be trained. 
However, every worker cannot do every 
job. One fall a manager was_ trans- 
ferred to another lunchroom.  In_ her 
new school, she found that very few 
salads were sold. This bothered her and 
so did the appearance of the salads 
made there. She found that the salad 
maker just couldn’t learn to make at- 
tractive ones. Finally she asked for an- 
other worker, transferring the former 
maker to routine work which she could 
do. The number of salads sold has 
greatly increased. 


How to Reduce Labor Costs 


If labor costs are too high, less can 
be put into food. The cost of food 
preparation, counter service, dishwashing 
and other cleaning is a very important 
factor in being able to offer good food 
at low cost. Some managers are better 
at getting efficient work and loyalty from 
their employees than others are. Some 
schools can run on a lower cost than 
others. Location of the lunchroom, ease 
of cleaning, labor-saving equipment, the 
number of counters and stations from 
which food is served, the amount of 
service necessary, are all factors. Vol- 
ume of business and variety offered on a 
menu affect labor costs. 

In one school this fall the payroll 
To bring it down 
we started with the menu. We found 


was running 52%. 


that the children’s demand was for very 
simple food and for little variety. They 
hought hot sandwiches, filling meats ex- 
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Why take chances with a 
doubtful baking powder 
when it costs so little 

to use reliable ROYAL? 


) give your next class les- 

son on griddle cakes an 
interesting new slant, try this 
variation. 

Figure the approximate costs 
of the principal ingredients 
needed —the eggs, milk, butter, 
Hour. 

Have your pupils note the 
small amount of baking powder 
needed—that it costs only 1¢ 
to use Royal! 

Doesn’t it seem foolish to 
experiment with a doubtful 
brand when the best baking 
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Approximate costs of 


Royal Griddle Cakes 





ae — 


ROM 6 pave niavscenin ets 


principal ingredients for 


14 cups milk............ 438¢ 


4 tablespoons butter...... 4'4¢ 
PCUPS NOC 5 oii cid exe 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking 









powder costs so little? 

And that penny’s worth of 
Royal makes your griddle cakes 
finer flavored .. . lighter . 
more tender. 

For Royal is not like other 
baking powders. It is made 
with Cream of Tartar, anatural 
fruit product from luscious, 
ripe grapes. This superior in- 
gredient gives finer flavor and 
better texture to all baked 
foods. 

It pays to insist on Royal for your 
classwork. ‘Then you’re sure of 
successful baking demonstrations. 
And make sure your pupils realize 
that, for fine home baking, it’s 
true economy to use only the best 
baking powder—reliable Royal! 
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. , > , 
FREE — The new illustrated =, ROYAL 
Royal Cook Book. Basicreci- 44 BAKING 
pes, hints on handling ¢ . - 
doughs and batters, f POWDER 
rules for fine cakemak- ae Product of Stand- 
ing and other valu- 7 
able helps for ¢ ard Brands Incor- 
teachers. Mail porated, 691 Washing 
coupon. , ton Street, New York 

; t 
¢ City, Dept. 6UZ. Please 
¢ ‘ . : 
¢ send free Royal Cook 
Pi Books for class use 
¢ , 
Fe eee 
¢ 
o Address— 
Pg 
¢ City & Starter 
of 
¢ School_____ 
¢ Cepyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 














Lunchrooms for the Benefit 
of the Student 
(Continued from page 52) 
tended with vegetables, milk, ice cream, 
the more common vegetables, some fruits 
and the plate specials. The problem 
there was to provide the teachers with 
the wide variety they wanted. In such 
a situation, a cafeteria is not an eco- 
nomical way of offering food. There 
were so few teachers, so little volume 
of business from them, that over-pro- 
duction and resulting waste from left- 
overs occurred, while under-production 
caused dissatisfaction. Over or under- 
production mounts the cost of the food 
and also labor costs. Left-over food 
means that there is cost of preparation 
twice for the same food. Under-pro- 
duction creates emergencies which are 
costly. We reduced payroll by cutting 
down variety. The menus showed great 

variety from day to day, however. 

In another school, the teacher demand, 
usually so different from that of the 
children, was cared for by serving at- 
tractive luncheon combinations at a_ set 
price. This was economical because the 
manager knew for how many to _ pre- 
pare. 

Hard times make strict checking of 
the efficiency of workers very necessary. 
\ manager may have to let some work- 
ers go or have short-hour women dur- 
ing the noon hour. She must watch to 
have slack time used to advantage. Some- 
{imes the time schedule of periods in a 
disadvantage 


building works to the 


economically of lunch service. Slack 
time so occasioned can be used to eat 
lunch, to prepare food for the next day, 
to prepare very fresh vegetable supplies 
for the next line, for the making up of 
fresh salads, for cleaning, and so on. 

Very definite assignments of work 
should be made and definite lengths of 
time in which to do it. It is not fair 
to expect women to do more than is 
humanly possible in the time for which 
they are paid. Of course, a manager 
always has the right to get faster, more 
intelligent workers, but she must be sure 


she is reasonable. 


Promotion of Better Food Habits 

The* best way to get the child to 
make the right choices is to serve 
wholesome, palatable food, attractively 
displayed. High color on the counter, 
crisp salads, variety, avoidance of the 
“Jeft-over look” are important. 

Under-production has a bad effect on 
teaching good choices of food. If a 
pupil comes through the line and finds 
that what he wants has run out, he may 
turn to less desirable foods such as 
cookies, potato chips, and pretzels. 

Over-cooked food or poorly disguised 
left-overs, be they ever so “good for 
one,” are slow sellers, 
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“Drives” are 
not very valuable 
aids to promot- 
ing better health 
habits. Too often 
the results are 
short-lived. Edu- 
cation so that 
steady, continu- 
ous good _ habits 
are acquired is 
more. effective. 
The school lunch- 
rooms should be 
used as the ve- 
hicle to make the 
teachings of 
other depart- 
ments regarding 
healthful foods 
more. effective. 
Children learn the 
facts concerning everyday nutrition needs 
in home economics, personal regimen, and 
science classes. Some lessons on wise 
choices of school lunches would point 
the way. Then it is up to the manager 
to have the desirable foods on the lunch- 
room counters, well-cooked, fresh, and 
attractively displayed. 

Student participation in boosting the 
lunchroom aids in better choice of 
lunches, as well as greater volume of 
business. The school paper and_ post- 
ers are good advertising mediums. Bul- 
letins regarding lunchroom menus and 
bargains read and discussed during home- 
room periods have proven valuable aids. 
In one junior high school the principal 
put the publicity for choosing good 
lunches in the hands of the student coun- 
cil with good results. In a high school 
helpful suggestions were given by mem- 
hers of the Girls’ League. 

Price is effective in teaching good eat- 
ing habits. The protective foods must 
be inexpensive enough to be available 


to those with little money. 


A New Food Mill 










Courtesy Foley Food Mill 
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tive with gray-green decorations. 





The teacher’s lunchroom at John Marshall High School, is attrac- 


The ceiling is acoustically 
treated. 


Telling Parents About Lunchroom 
Operation 

During Education Week many schools 
held open-house. The lunchrooms and 
school kitchens were open and the man- 
agers met many of the parents. In some 
schools typical menus were displayed, 
with the selling prices. The parents 
were impressed with what the children 
could get for 12, 10, 8, 5, and even 2 
cents. Several managers reported in- 
creased receipts after open-house, and 
especially increased sales of the more de- 
sirable articles of food. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the Cleveland lunch- 
room department is a non-profit organi- 
zation established and maintained to give 
a needed service to the public school 
children. It operates on a definite busi- 
ness basis. Centralized purchasing, qual- 
ity of foods, selling prices, volume of 
business, cost of preparation and other 
labor costs, menus, ordering supplies, 
over and under-production, and coopera- 
tion of principal and faculty affect the 
operation of the lunchroom. 


The distinctive feature of this food mill 
is that its simple construction makes it 
easy to operate and to care for. To purce 
fruits and vegetables the sieve is placed 
over a container which will hold it on the 
rim and the food forced through the bot- 
tom by the scraper blade. The blade is 
attached to the crank and held in place by 
a thumbscrew on the under side of 
the sieve; this rotates as the crank 
is turned and with only slight pres- 
sure on the handle the straining is 
quickly done. Potatoes are mashed 
in the same way. By removing the 
thumbscrew the blade may be lifted 
out and washed just as is any blade 
and the sieve part is as easily 
cleaned as a colander. 

It comes in several sizes planned 
for small families and large groups, 
and is very nominally priced. 
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Contest Closes 


Some of the 
Winning Recipes 


Lobster a la Angostura 


1 tablespoon Angostura 
3/4 cup cream 

3 egg yolks 

1 tablespoon sherry 


2 pounds lobster 

1/, cup butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

few grains of cayenne 


Remove lobster meat from shell and cut in small 
pieces. Melt butter and add lobster and cook three 
minutes. Put in the seasoning and the Angostura, 
then add the cream. When all is hot add the egg 
yolks slightly beaten. Stir until thick, add sherry 
and serve piping hot. 


Baked Halibut 


14, c. mushrooms 
1 c. coffee cream 
1 tablespoon Angostura 


114 Ib. piece of halibut 
salt and pepper 
1/4, cup butter 


Wipe fish, place in buttered dish. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Place butter on top and bake 15 
minutes. Cover with mushrooms and cream. Bake 
15 minutes. Add Angostura to liquor in pan. Bake 
10 minutes, basting twice. 


Angostura Betty 


2 cups cake crumbs 1/4, teaspoon nutmeg 
1/4, cup butter, melted rind and juice of 14 
1 quart sliced apples lemon 
14, cup sugar 1/, cup hot water 

4 teaspoons Angostura 


Mix crumbs and butter and Angostura. Cover 
bottom of buttered pudding dish with crumbs and 
spread over half the apples, sprinkle with half the 
sugar, nutmeg, lemon juice, and rind mixed together; 
repeat, cover with remaining crumbs and water, and 
bake 40 minutes in moderate oven. Serve with cream 
and sugar. 


February 29, 1936 


You Still Have Time 
Two More Awards 


AePUpy 


RECIPE CONTEST 


For Home Economics Teachers 


$75.00 Monthly Cash Awards 





FIRST PRIZE $25.00 @ SECOND PRIZE $15.00 
THIRD PRIZE $10.00 @ FIVE PRIZES of $5.00 


ANGOSTURA adds a delightful zest and flavoring to puddings, 


sauces, gravies, fruit juices and many other foods. 
The prize contest will be subject to the following rules: 


1 The contestant must be engaged as a Home Economist or a 
Cooking Teacher in any school, college, institution or corporation, 
and must write her full name and address on each recipe submitted 
as well as name and address of the institution with which she is 
associated. 


2 The recipes must reach us before February 29th. 
3 Awards will be made by the following Committee: Fernand 
Berger, American Culinary Federation—Everett P. Irwin, Food 


Authority—Thelma Mends Smith, Food Dept. The Angostura- 
Wuppermann Corporation. 


4 In case of ties duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Write us for a complete new cook book which will give you some 
suggestions as to how ANGOSTURA can be used to improve 
your recipes 


s6087y; 


a . ° 
Famous Flavoring and Seasoning 
Delicious in Soups, Fish, Gravies, Roasts, Desserts 


Send Recipes to 


ANGOSTURA Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Contest 
® New York City 
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Book Reviews 

American Style, by 
Oglesby. Funk & Wagnalls 
York, 1935. 283 pages. 


Fashion Careers, 
Catharine 
Company, New 
$2.00 

Miss Oglesby has written a book de 
signed to help or at any rate to give sug- 
gestions to, any girl who can answer 
“ves” to. the questions “Do you enjoy 
fussing with fabrics, bettering a pattern 
with your own design, helping youn 
fixing up 


Have 


you a yearning to get into business and 


friends choose their hats, 


rooms ? Do you just love clothes ? 


do things and go places?” Such an af- 


Intelligent Buying 
facts on the label of the sheets 
tion” Sheet labels contain these 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


ing actual labels to Chatham Mfg. Co.. 


TS eae ‘ge, 





demands that you 


you buy. 


firmative answer indicates a fashion car- 
eer whether it be designing clothes, fur- 
niture or interiors, or the less apparent 
occupations of fashion stylist, advertising, 
merchandising or writing for fashion 
magazines and papers. Just which you 
may be suited for is often shown by the 
particular slant your love of clothes has 
taken. The requirements for these jobs 
are discussed in the book, the possibil- 
ities they may lead to, and the training 
necessary to fit for them 

\ large part of the book is made up of 
interviews with, or accounts of, the 
women who have achieved success in vari- 


ous fashion fields and these are written 


CHATHAM 


7? 


anol Facts 
Yee Aan Poleri« 
prod Tre en 





‘= to 


look for 
Chatham “Specifica- 
facts—recommended by the 
Write for a folder show- 
Dept. P-16, 57 Worth 


in such an easy, interesting style and are 


so packed full of ideas and hints for the 
would-be fashion careerist that they will 
require careful re-reading once you have 
gone over them and enjoyed their style. 
The book should certainly be helpful to 
any girl who is planning a career in any 
of the fields just mentioned. 

Your Mexican Kitchen, by Natalie V. 
Scott. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
1935. 288 pages. $2.50. 

Those who believe that Mexican cook- 
ery is bounded by chili con carne, enchil- 
adoes, frijoles and tortillas, have many 
surpriscs in store for them in this collec- 
tion of interesting and decidedly “differ- 
ent” recipes. The recipes are, or sound, 
practical for the American home cook and 
are well grouped into definite chapters. 
The book is amusingly illustrated with 
drawings. made by two Mexican school 
boys and is a decided addition to the 
group of foreign cookery books that are 
available. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch and Their 
Cookery, by J. George Frederick. The 
Business Bourse, New York City, 1935. 
207 pages. $3.00. 

Pennsylvania Dutch cookery has been 
famous for generations and this book, 
written by a Pennsylvania Dutchman 
with an evident appreciation of the high 
qualities of these sturdy settlers and a 
love of their food is an entertaining de- 
parture from the usual form of cook- 
book. The first part of the book is given 
over to a history of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, tracing their trials and travels 
from the old world to the new, their rec- 
ord in the early establishment of Penn- 
sylvania and the development of their art 
and of their cookery. It is interesting 
reading and the large number of Dutch 
recipes are equally entertaining. Those 
who have been privileged to have known 
good Dutch cookery, and those who have 
not, but like good things to eat, will no 
doubt revel in feasts of such delicacies as 
Philadelphia Pepper-Pot or Dutch 
Chicken Corn Soup, Schnecken, Dutch 
Pigs in Blankets, and other goodies. 

The Sve Method of Dress Fitting, by 
Helen Hall. Sye Pattern 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. $1.00. 


A book in two parts, aimed to solve 


Foundation 


the problem of making the correct adjust- 
ments in fitting during the construction 
of garments made with the aid of tissue 
patterns. It is written by the originator 
of the Sye master pattern and part one 
includes directions for making a master 
pattern in addition to the special direc- 
tions for altering commercial patterns to 
meet individual measurements. The book 
is well illustrated with drawings of the 
various measurements and steps in al- 
teration. Part two is given over to a 
discussion of 80 fitting problems, their 
causes and correction. It should be a prac- 
tical reference book in the home econom- 


ics class. 
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Home Economics from the 
Viewpoint of Educators 
(Continued from page 42) 


Many school people talk about home 
economics as if it were cooking and sew- 
ing. Others insist upon the department 
serving special meals, running a lunch 
room, and making the costumes for all 
school activities. It is interesting to note 
that only 15.4 per cent of these educators 
believed that home economics should be 
limited largely to the acquiring of tech- 
niques and _ skills, in learning to cook 
and sew, to care for the house, and to 
meet the physical needs of children. Only 
17.3 per cent believe that home economics 
has no field of its own and an equal num- 
ber that instructors should emphasize 
the natural and physical science aspects 
largely. While 20 per cent see its great- 
est values within the area of homemaking, 
only 3 per cent would limit its instruction 
to those who want intensive work with- 
in the field—a special subject for special 
groups. 

The opinions of these educators which 
are of greatest significance are those 
concerned with the value of home eco- 
Asked 


their opinion in regard to the statement, 


nomics for general education. 


“Home economics has a contribution to 
make in acquiring a general education 
in helping the individual arrive at a 
philosophy of life, acquire ability to 
meet intelligently personal and _ social 
problems with which he is concerned, dis- 
cover and develop individual interests and 
capacities to the end that group living 
may be enriched and improved,” without 
specifying the level at which these values 
are to be attained, 93 per cent checked 
yes. Of the 536 persons who stated their 
position, 68.4 per cent saw it as having 
this value at every level. 

A few believed that it has less value 
at the elementary level than at the sec- 
ondary; a few that it has less value for 
boys than for girls. The persons in 
women’s colleges saw it as having less 
value than those in coeducational insti- 
tutions; those in private colleges as a 
whole than those in public; those in 
liberal arts colleges than those in  col- 
leges having their educational offerings 
organized into several departments or 
colleges. Contrary to popular belief, the 
superintendent of the large school ranked 
very close to the one in the small school 
in his estimate of the value of home 
economics in general and of its worth 
both at the elementary level for all pu- 
pils and at the secondary level for girls. 
He is less conservative than the super- 
intendent of the small school in regard 
to home economics for boys. The prin- 
cipals in schools of different sizes think 


much alike in regard to home economics 
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as a whole but it is the principal of the 


small school who is most willing to see 


such values for boys. 


Expressing themselves concerning the 


values which they recognize in home 
economics as now offered, 16 per cent 
of these persons made statements. Of 
these, 40 per cent referred to its specific 
personal, cultural, and social value and 
30 per cent to its practical value; 13 per 
cent said it was better integrated and 
functionalized than other areas, and 10 
per cent that the emphasis on home-mak- 
ing had increased its value. No one group 
stood out as seeing greater values in 
home economics than those in other fields 


FROM THE 
CARNATION 


The new Carnation Cook Book 
is not just a milk recipe book. 
It contains 96 pages of brand- 
new ideas in meal planning— 
from everyday dishes to inter- 

» national favorites, with special 
‘ented Cows” suggestions for parties, in- 
valids, children. The 16 superb color 
pages and the cross-stitch cover design 





Name 


Address 





City 





CARNATION COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enclosed is 25cin (coin) (stamps forthe new Carnation Cook Book 


An expression of opinion concerning 
weaknesses in the program is perhaps 
more significant than the values seen in 
it. Almost twice as many, 31 per cent, 
voiced their opinions concerning weak- 
nesses as responded in regard to values. 
Of those referring to content, 37.4 pe 
cent criticized the program as being too 
narrow, 25 per cent as having too much 
the specialists’ point of view, and 23 pet 
cent as failing to adjust to the needs. 
Of the statements relating to the teacher, 
39 per cent referred to her narrow view 
point in regard to the field and 30 per 
cent to her lack of breadth of training 


(Continued on page 62) 


COCOANUT 


CREAM PIE 

1% cups whipped Carnation. 
Milk 

2 egg whites 

2 egg yolks 


§ cup sugar 
l teaspoon vanilla 
2 teaspoons gelatin 
MX cup Carnation Milk, 
undiluted 
% teaspoon salt 
\% cup moist cocoanut 
Beat egg yolks very light, 
add sugar, salt and vanilla 
to yolks. Soak gelatin in 4 
cup Carnation Milk about 
5 minutes, then dissolve 
over hot water, add to egg 
yolk mixture. Fold whipped 
Carnation Milk, beoten egg 
whites and cocoanut into 
egg yolk mixture and turn 
into a baked pie crust or 
graham cracker shell and 
put in refrigerator to con- 
geal. Make meringue 
using 2 egg whites, 4 table- 
spoons sugar, 4 cup moist 
cocoanut. Spread over pie. 
Sprinkle cocoanut on top. 
Brown under broiler. 


COOK BOOK 


make it the most fascinating book of its 
kind you ever saw! 

And when you discover, as you will, 
how much richer and creamier /rradiaied 
Carnation Milk is for cooking, how con- 
venient and economical it is to use 
you'll be delighted. Send only 25c for 
your copy of the new Carnation Cook 
Book today. Just mail the coupon. 
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Management Problems 
(Continued from page 44) 


that in this phase of learning we also 
learn to do by doing. 

\s Miss 
the teacher manages her own teaching 


Amidon suggests “the way 
problems may prove educative to the 
pupils if they are made partners to the 
plan. Good management by the teacher 
in planning lessons helps to teach the 
necessity of management.” This is par- 
ticularly true of the sixty minute period 
for foods classes which many teachers 
are experiencing at present. It is also 
true of many other activities and re- 
sponsililities which the home economics 


teacher faces. The serving of a tea or 


a banquet may be a splendid chance for 
the teacher to help her girls to become 
aware of the management problems in- 
volved and to learn to solve such prob- 
lems. Numberless other _ possibilities 
might be suggested such as the planning 
of topics for discussion in a unit or 
course and the time to be devoted to each, 
the method of studying and _ reporting 
findings, etc. These are management 
problems affecting the whole class. 
Management, however, includes more 
than just the making of decisions; it 
means that we sometimes make a_ ten- 
tative decision and then proceed to test 
out the worthwhileness of that decision. 
In their book entitled “Managing the 
Home” by Wood, Lindquist and Stud- 
ley the authors quote from a Thrift 















IFTY-THREE 

YEARS YOUNG— 
unencumbered by out- 
w orn traditions — the 
Sexton organization is 
continuously alert to 
develop new features 
for your benefit and 
convenience. At the 
same time, every care 
is taken to maintain the 
traditional features that 
have made dealing 
with Sexton most pleas- 
ant and _ profitable. 


Canned tuna is just one example. 
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Sexton Specials offer outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day. 


In 1883 it was unknown, as were 


many other varieties of canned fish which are now packed under the 
Edelweiss label. Always, as each new variety of sea food was added 
to the Edelweiss line—Salmon, Shrimp, Crabmeat, Sardines—the most ex- 
acting care was used in selecting the type best suited to your needs. 
You will be delighted with Edelweiss canned fish. 
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Leaflet published by the U. S. Treasury 
Department the seven steps toward a 
well managed home. They are: “Study 
the needs of the family; consider re- 
sources; make plans; live by the plans; 
check over results; perfect the plans and 
arrive at the well managed home.” 

If we consider the problems of man- 
agement which an individual faces, we 
find that these same steps may apply. 
All that is necessary is to paraphrase 
the advice so as to consider or study 
the needs of the individual and _ finish 
with a piece of good management re- 
gardless of locale. 

If we stop to review some of our 
own adult experiences or those of others 
we can. test the wisdom of this pro- 
cedure. One of our acquaintances, home 
economics instructor in college, had a 
little problem concerned with the popular 
recreational activity of knitting. The 
lady in question had done her share of 
knitting during the days of the World 
War, but had not touched a_ knitting 
This question 
was the one she Should she 
attempt to make a_ knitted garment? 
Students had been asking her embarrass- 


needle since that time. 
faced: 


ing questions about knitting and she de- 
cided that she needed the experience of 
actually doing some knitting again in 
order to answer these questions. Then 
she was faced with the problem of what 
to knit. 
time yet she wanted to prove to herself 
that she could cast on, do plain knitting 
finished 


She did not have much spare 


and purling and yet have a 


product which showed uniformity of 
stitch and tension. So she decided to 
make a scarf with a border and a nar- 
rowed or ribbed portion across the back 
of the neck since this seemed to include 
all of the techniques in which she spe- 
cifically wished to test her ability. 

To the person who is looking for ways 
of improving his management techniques 
there are constantly arising small inci- 
dents or situations which may be thought- 
provoking. With the knitting problem, 
after the decision of what to make, how 
to make it, what yarn to use, how much 
yarn to buy, what size needles to use, there 
are still simple decisions to make such as 
whether to start by using the end of yarn 
from the center of the ball or from the 
outside (provided the yarn comes in that 
form). The lady in question. decided to 
try one ball from the outside and the 
other from the inside and to draw her 
This type of simple re- 
search activity lends an added interest to 


own conclusion. 


many a simple piece of work which might 
otherwise be a “humdrum job.” 

Still other management problems con- 
nected with this knitting episode had to 
do with the management of time. When 
could she find time to knit? She didn’t 
want to start a thing that she had no 


time to finish. She found that when she 
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was waiting for members of her family 
or for friends that if she had her knitting 
handy, it could be picked up for a few 
minutes. Keeping it in sight at home, she 
fouud that she was able to devote spare 
minutes to it and on a vacation she found 
even, more time for it. Too long a period 
devoted to it developed a fatigue and 
nervous tension she discovered, so one 
of her problems of management was to 
work for short periods only in order that 
she might continue to enjoy it as a recre- 
ational interest. 

By using the list of seven steps, it may 
be seen that this problem was approached 
by studying the needs: in this case it was 
merely to bring back a skill which had 
once been acquired. The resources of 
time and energy as well as possible knit- 
ted garments were considered and the 
popular knitted suit discarded because of 
complete _ it. The 
simple, but 


the time needed to 


plans were comparatively 


were made and followed. In considering 
the results the verdict was that the piece 
of work had been satisfactory and that 
future activity might be considered which 
would involve no greater expenditure of 
time, but might involve more complicated 
techniques in the knitting process. 

The teacher who is interested in having 
her students develop this ability to face 
and solve management problems of all 
sorts must first of all practice what she 
preaches. She must also emphasize the 


fact that each individual must think 
through his own problems and reach the 
decisions which are best for him. The 


ready prepared “decision cannot be dished 
out like so much breakfast food.” 

This fact was brought to our attention 
recently when someone reminded us of 
the brief but pointed statement made by 
When asked 


management 


a practical homemaker. 
what her 
was, she quickly replied, “Reaching for 
the bread with one hand and the bread 
knife other.” This procedure 
have conserved time and energy at 


idea of efficient 


with the 


may 
one time, but now it may not be neces- 
sary since such a large percentage of 


bread is delivered in sliced form, 
then, several suggestions for 


If satisfaction and 


There are, 
the home economist. 
enjoyment from work done is to be 
gained by pupils, teachers or anyone else, 
there must be an opportunity given for 
making plans and decisions and learning 
A critical 


attitude toward the methods used and re- 


from one’s own experiences. 


sults obtained, a research attitude or will- 
ingness to experiment and find out what 
seems to be the “best” way for the pres- 
ent, is also essential. A willingness to 
use one’s head as well as one’s hands is 
also a requirement for the good manager 
and pays high dividends in satisfaction. 
And the teacher must be willing to per- 
mit her students to make their own plans 
since learning to do by 


and decisions 


doing is So essential. 
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Martha Washington Returns 
(Continued from page 39) 


My little brother 
fretful until I 


the family members. 
was always cross and 
persuaded mother that he was not get- 
ting the proper food. Now instead of 
dawdling over his food he reaily en- 
joys it, and the rest of us incidentally 
enjoy ours more too. 
Martha W.: 
I guess that 
always came home from an army cam- 


is true enough. George 
paign in poor health, and usually out 
of temper. Lack of proper food may 
have had something to do with it. Do 
you still have wars? 


Margaret: 


Yes, we still have them. It is hard to 


uproot selfishness and greed. We 
learned that wars are usually stirred up 
to make a market for ammunitions and 
We are hoping we 
can take the profits out of war. When 
to do much to- 
ward Our 


working on that problem 


other war supplies. 
we do that we expect 
parents are 
We concern 


stopping war. 


ourselves more with happy family and 
community life. We feel that the home 
is the fundamental unit of society and 


if that is as it should be then the com- 


munity, the state, and the nation will 


have to be all right too. 
Patsy: 
Very small everyday things typify the 


NOW—EVEN HUSBANDS 
CAN MAKE MARVELOUS BREAD THE 


New Spsed Bake. Wi 











This Sure Success Way Saves 1 to 2 Hours 


ES, husbands actually tested the new 
SPEED BAKE method. Even men who 
had never baked before, saved2 hours over 
other methods. Even their clumsy hands 
turned out (wonder of 
wonders!) perfect loaves. 
Best of all, SPEED BAK- 
ING calls for Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast—the yeast 
that stays fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast 
can’t start to grow until 
it has been moistened. It 
keeps for weeks. 






Package of 5 cakes 
at your grocer’s, 10c 


No wonder the SPEED BAKE method is 
changing the nation’s baking habits! Try it 
yourself. Learn how two minutes spent to- 
day will save two hours tomorrow. Write 
sina for copy of. illustrated 
Except in Name booklet The Art of Mak- 
° ing Bread.” It tells how to 
SPEED-BAKE both bread 
and rolls. If copies for stu- 
dents are desired, please 
mention the number re- 
quired. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1752N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
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larger problems governments have to 
solve. We have learned, for instance, 
that the family that plays together stays 
together. I have been working on a 
plan for things that our family can do 
together. Brother Bill used to be very 
discontented until father got interested 
and helped him fix up the back yard 
Now they 
think 


father really enjoyed the work of get- 


for himself and his friends. 


have such good times there. I 


ting it ready as much as Bill did. He 
occasionally plays with the boys too. 
could almost be 


Now our backyard 


called a community recreation center. 


Bernice: 
In a book I have been reading about 
family relationships, it says that some- 
times there are conditions in a home 
that mar or thwart the full develop- 
ment of the persons in that home. I 
intend to do all that I can to make my 
home beautiful, as well as comfortable 
and livable, where all the lives in it will 
be enriched. The home is a small so- 
cial unit where human relationships are 
first learned and practiced. It goes from 
the home to the community, to the state 
and the nation. If it were not for sel- 
fishness and greed we could have na- 
tional prosperity. 





Helpful hints 
on preparing 
tasty Fish and 
Meat Dishes 


of the normal diet. 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” 





Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 


even in different cuts from the same animal. 


one of the 13 booklets 








C 








which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” you will 
find helpful information on the nutritive value of 
meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 
of fish and meat dishes, and moae than 30 tested 
recipes for tempting foods of this type. 


Each Manual of Cookery booklet is written in a 


style suitable for classroom use, A complete set 


Other 
Manu 


al of 


Cookery 
Booklets 


of the 13 booklets is available, at no cost, to any 
Home Economics teacher. You may also have ' 
enough booklets for each member of your Cookery “ag ey sane 
ws; ulc reads; 
classes by returning the order blank which accom- Desserts; Soups and 
panies the first set. Sauces; Candies and 
Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; 
The Procter & Gamble Co. School Lunches; Vege- 
table Cooker 7: Table 
Home Economics Dept. P.236, Ivorydale, Ohio Service and Accessorics. 
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Mary Ellen: ; 
Do you know, I think Dr. Lita Bane 


of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation summed up all the attributes 
of a home in the nicest way of anyone. 
Let’s see, girls, if we can’t recall the 
characteristics of an ideal home in her 
words. I’ll start us off. First, it must 
be economically sound. 


Jean: 
And mechanically convenient. 


Bernice: ; ; 
And _ physically healthful. 
Margaret: 
And morally wholesome. 


Katherine: 
And mentally stimulating. 


Patsy: aoe 
And artistically satisfying. 
Mary Ellen: 
And socially responsible. 
Margaret: : 
And spiritually inspiring. 
Mary Ellen and Jean: 
(together) And founded upon mutual 
affection and respect (ending with an 


affectionate handclasp and side em- 


brace.) 
Jean: 
Can you imagine a nation indulging in 


war when its homes are filled with 
happy, peace loving people ? 
Martha W.: 

You girls amaze me. You look light- 

minded and frivolous and I feared you 

were so indeed when I first came in, 
but you have nice manners and are able 
to think on the most vital problems. 

Sut I must return and tell George that 

I have found signs of progress I had 

not dreamed of. 

The girls cluster about her as she turns 
to go. She glides toward the door (left). 
She gazes musingly above their heads 
and as the curtain falls says in an aside: 
“George, George, we builded this nation 
better than we knew or dreamed of. 
Faith, vision, idealism—they still live in 
the hearts of our young America.” 

She lifts a hand in benediction, and 
smiles at the hushed assembled group as 
she departs. The girls are silent and 
thoughtful as they slip away. 


Curtain 


New Home Economics 
Plays Wanted 


We are getting ready a new group of 


home economics plays for high school 
girls and boys with a view to publishing a 
successor to our book, “More Plays With 
a Purpose.” We will be glad to give con- 
sideration to manuscripts suitable for 
such groups. Plays taking from twenty to 
thirty minutes for presentation are espe- 


Also both 


boys and girls in the cast. Plays accepted 


cially needed. ones that use 


will be paid for. 
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Authoritative 
Trade Information 
Now Available 
For Classroom Work 


Home economists and students need to 
know about the new method the modern 
housewife has of getting full value for 
her money. Thousands now use the “Better 
Buymanship” booklets in theirdaily shop- 
ping. From these they get authoritative 
trade information about almost every- 
thing they buy for the table, the home, 
or for the family. 

By following the simple “at-the-coun- 
ter tests’ described in these booklets, 
they can quickly tell whether an article 
is worth the price asked. On the other 
hand, hundreds of stores use these 
booklets to educate and train their sales- 
people, because training directors know 
that every bit of information is authen- 
tic, up-to-date and approved by leading 
authorities. 

This new shopping method is a fasci- 
nating and valuable study for classroom 
work. Check, fill in, mail this coupon today! 


i ———_—_———. == 4 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Dept., Room 3046-B, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature | have checked on this coupon. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who wish to ex- 
amine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you prefer. The titles 
of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two for 5c. 


(A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study groups order- 
ing 25 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects.) 


C) Children's Playthings 
and Books 


Shoes and Stockings ] Dairy Products 


() Furs ) Floor Coverings 
] Wool Clothing 


| ] Silk, Rayon and Other LI Meat 


Kitchen Utensils ] Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners 
] Gasoline and Oil 
LJ Automobile Tires 
Soap and Other 
Cleansing Agents 


Synthetic Fabrics O Fruits and Vegetables, 
] Sheets, Blankets, Table Fresh and Canned 
Linen and Towels CJ Poultry, Eggs and 
] Cosmetics Fish 
There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. Send us a sub- 
scription fee of 10 cents and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon 
as published. 
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City . State 
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A grand new cereal 
for your menus 


THis new wheat cereal whets appetites for 
something different. Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies 
actually stay crisp after you add milk or cream. 

You know the body-building and energy- 
producing values of whole wheat. Now you can 
enjoy it in a new, delicious form. Blended with 
rice for lasting crispness. 

Try Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies. Enjoy these 
golden-brown flakes. Buy a large economical 
package from your grocer. Always ready to serve. 

Home-economies teachers, students and others 
may obtain cereal recipes — 
and menu-suggestions on 
request. Home Economics 

partment 102, Kellogg HE a 
Department | Kellogg Kes ArT 4 


Company, Battle Creek, 


Ry note tis 


BLENDED for CRISPNESS 


Michigan. 
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THE STORY OF PINEAPPLE 


Hawaii’s delicious contribution 


to the American Table 


A new illustrative booklet telling the 
fascinating story of pineapple cultiva- 
tion, pineapple canning and the many 
uses of canned pineapple in cookery. 
It is free to teachers of Home Eco- 


nomics. 


It contains a resume of scientific 
research on the nutritional value of 
pineapple. Also many interesting reci- 
pes for the use of canned pineapple in 
all courses of a meal that will be most 
helpful in your classroom and project 


work, 
Write for your copy today 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet 


The Hawaiian Islands and The Story of 
Pineapple 


Name 


Name of School 


Subject 
Grade No. of Pupils 


City . State P-5 
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Home Economics from the 
Viewpoint of Educators 


(Continued from page 39) 


These weaknesses do not differ greatly 
from those recognized by leaders® in 
home economics, who say that the content 
of home economics contains much that 
has not been evaluated in terms of worth 
today, that it is still offered to the few 
and largely at the secondary level, and 
that it is still largely a special subject 
neither a part of general education, nor a 
significant part of the integrated program 
where that is being developed. The weak- 
nesses placed directly on the shoulders of 
the administrator were few but pointed 
tc the failure of school people to recog- 


nize the values of home economics and 


to the school administrator’s practice o 
placing the entire responsibility for the 
success of the program on the teacher. 

These school people have shown greater 
understanding of the field and its rich 
offerings for education than was perhaps 
to be expected. They have been appreci- 
ative of its values while at the same time 
facing squarely its weaknesses. The home 
economics program which such persons 
are advocating in their school systems, 
their teaching, and = special curriculum 
work, then becomes of special interest. 
this point were 
Of these, 37 per 


Specific statements on 
made by 22 per cent. 
cent refer to the status of the subject, 19 
per cent expressing the opinion that the 
selection of educational materials should 
be controlled by one’s philosophy of edu- 
cation and 9.5 per cent stating specifically 
that home economics had the same place 
as all other subjects in their educational 
programs. Slightly over 7 per cent, on 
the other hand, believed that it should 
a special subject. A total of 73 
per cent of the statements referred to 


remain 


the personnel taking the work, 20 per 


cent advocating the requiring of home 
economics without specifying the level; 
18 per cent would make it required in the 
enior high school; 11 per cent would 
make it required in the junior high school, 
and an equal number would have it avail- 


able for all who wish it. 


There are in general education many 
people less liberal in their point of view 
economics. No one 


concerning home 


would deny this. Their number is de- 


creasing but some are to be found in 
every type of institution and in every type 
of position. The point of view expressed 
by general educators in this study does 
however, a most 


indicate, encouraging 


outlook for the development of home 
economics. There are, also, within home 
economics many persons who are for- 
ward-looking concerning all the problems 
of education and who see clearly the con- 
tribution which home economics has to 


“Ibid Chapter ITI. 











RINKAGE 
” CONTEST 


FOR THE BEST 
100 WORD TRUE STORY 


‘2 


AND 23 OTHER 


CASH PRIZES 


For Members of Farm Home 
Bureaus and 4-H Clubs 
Subject— 
“A SHRINKAGE TRAGEDY” 


Your story must give a true ac- 
count of shrinkage at home, deal- 
ing with cotton or linen fabrics 
in clothing or household furnish- 
ings. 

An opportunity to study a 
highly important subject of prac- 
tical interest to every club mem- 
ber. An opportunity to earn 
substantial cash rewards for essays 
on domestic mishaps due to fabric 
shrinkage. To make the task 
easier, we suggest that you write 
us at the address below for a free 
copy of our “Manual of San- 
forized-shrunk” and wall chart on 
Sanforized-shrunk. 


List of Prizes 


et le, a $25 
ee: eer ee 15 
rs) ers 10 
PPPRMECB IIE oc & ser. ds00 5 
2) ee 1 


Total $100 


Essay may take any form selected by the 
writer. All manuscripts must be postmarked 
not later than March 31, 1936. Winners will 
be notified by June 1. Essays will be judged 
on neatness and interest of narrative. All 
entries should be mailed to 
Textiles Education Bureau, 
401 Broadway, 

New York City. 







Send your request for manual 
and chart to 
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PATTERNETTES 
MANIKINS: 3 feet tall, life-like complexions. de- 
signed to teach students to dress becomingly. 





Tall-slender, Average, Short-stout (3 to set 
mounted, $1.50 a set; mounted with stands. $6.00 


a set. (Additional postage for mounted set) 
BOOKLETS explaining lines, colors, fabrics and 
accessories for different figures, 3 to set. 25c. 
WARDROBE SERVICE: 18 hand-colored garments 
to fit patternettes (6 costumes for each model), 
$2.50. 

PATTERNS for making any garments, (one 


for each model), 60c. 
10” SIZE PATTERNETTES: (3 to set) with 
costumes, 75¢ 


FABRIC CARD: 200 Fabrics 


cottons, wo olens, 
silks and synthetics—with names. widths. manu 
facturers’ names. 150 color and fabric combina 


tions, in print only. 

MASKS: Different types to fit all large size pat 
ternettes, changing entire personality for /5c. 
Delivery made C.O.D. if preferable 
Charlotte Wilkinson 


2 East 38th Street New York City 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 








IN AT ONCE | 
Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” | S Y R A C U S F C H | N A 


has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, , 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the ...+ More Attractive 





first | 

, 

| . . » Costs Less per Year 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL | P 

that will be sent out in September, consisting of Syracuse China is recognized as the standard of quality 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- in the institutional-ware field. It is the strongest, most 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well durable china made — lasts longer — costs less per 
as our monthly publication the year. The colors, under a hard glaze, are as bright 


' as overglaze colors, but they cannot fade or wear off. 
HOME MAKERS BULLETIN Many attractive patterns in stock for immediate delivery, 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- or we can design any special pattern for you. Three 
P } smart body tones — white, Old Ivory and Adobe. 


cators. | : 
. , Many attractive shapes. Ask your supply house, or 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, | ce Rae . . ‘ 
Ager : write for complete information. 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 
A Product of 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. | ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 82 
New York: 551 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 58 E. Washington St. 
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2 FREE 


() 
g 
( 
{ducational Material 
on 

ryve e : . 
Home Tinting and Dyeing 


OME Economics Teachers will find 

this material of absorbing and fasei- 
nating interest to their pupils. Compre- 
hensive—it covers every phase of the sub- 
ject from the history of dyes to what colors 
to use in apparel and home decorations. 
10 practical projects are listed. Simply 


¢ _ = 
AAA AAA AAA AAA aS Se E send the coupon. 





The material includes: 


TINTEX COMPANY, INC, Home Economics Bureau 


1. Class Room Wall Chart—on heavy paper. 


10 in. x 30 in., in 6 colors, depicting 185 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Phe Story of Color from the Dawn of Please send me FREE your educational material on home 
History to the Present Time. sie , : : 
. tinting and dyeing for class-room use. 

2. Laboratory Kit—containing 24 packages 

of Tintex, assorted colors; 12 fabric Name ...... PRISE of ewe a 

swatches for demonstration purposes; Gchioul ee ae ee 

Teacher’s Manual for laboratory procee jo+*© ‘‘''****CC CCC et Pe een ne 

dure. Home Address ....... Se ee ee en Se er or 
3. Student's Manual—a 20 page text book City State 

on home tinting and dyeing. One copy See eae ee a Oe ene rer SP OE Esper eee eg ae near aes 

for each pupil. CS err. | ae arerernrer 
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SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 


SEWING ROOM 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 


$5 00 Skirt Gauges 


5 


Pins, Needles and 


‘omplete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. 
Chicago Send for Price List 





BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 











To get lovely soft French 
Laundered effects in all 
you iron...no trick at all. 


Just see and feel the amazing 
difference in your ironings when 
you change from the bother and 
uncertainty of lump starch to 
Quick Elastic. It’s that pulver- 
ized, complete starching and 
ironing mixture thousands are 
talking about. Nosticking. No 
scorching. Wonderfully pene- 
trating, it restores elasticity 
and that fresh new look and feel 
to things. Youriron fairly glides. 


THANK YOU -----—---- 


TRY IT 





| PHE HUBINGER CO., No. 169, KEOKUK, TA, | 


Your free sample, please, and ‘That Wonderful 
Way to Hot Starch,” also “An Expert Teaches 
i Curtain Making.’’ 


| NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 
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It seems safe 


offer to general education. 
to say, then, that such individuals will 
have little difficulty in finding educators 
in the more general fields who are willing 
to go all the way in using the materials 
of home economics in developing a broad, 
rich program. The use made of home 
economics in such school systems may 
then depend largely upon “how much of 


” 


a woman the teacher is. 
Dolls and Pastimes of Great 
Grandmother’s Day 
(Continued from page 40) 
occupation aimed to teach youthful fin- 


gers how to handle colored yarns and 


designs, little girl was 


trained in the quilt 


intricate every 


carefully piecing, 
stocking and mitten knitting, the making 
of crocheted or pillow lace and the em- 
broidering of beautiful flowers on soft 
fine muslin. In almost every household 
a daily sewing stint was required before 
a child was permitted to run outdoors 
and play in the sunshine. 

The keeping of a diary, an occupa- 


tion which was. regarded seriously by 


the elders of the community, was un- 
dertaken by 
\lmost as soon as a girl could hold a 


children at an early age. 
pen in her fingers, she was encouraged 
to make a detailed record of the events 
of the day. To her diary Great Grand- 
mother and her contemporaries confided 
spiritual aspirations 


their love affairs, 


and innermost ambitions. These old 
diaries are valuable records of the time. 
“Diary. In the eleventh year of her age,” 
quaintly begins one of these old records. 
“To thee [I will 


my youth. I will endeavor to excel in 


relate the events of 
learning and correct my faults, so that 
I may be enabled to look backward with 


yeasure and forward with hope.” 
] 


CANDY, DEEP-FAT 





THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS sou exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures, 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust- 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chromium, 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35¢ Up 

For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
5c. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00, 
Bath (loats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.$0. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 
If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D. 

Descriptive folder FREE 

Rochester Manufacturing Co. 

6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 























HOOKS OVER 
EOF PAN 





Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 





TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value 
for your classroom work 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,”’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, Box 530, Station C. 
Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Helpful suggestions for teaching courses 
which include the Vitamins are now of- 
fered. Interesting illustrated charts, 
recent and authoritative pamphlets, read- 
ing references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
E, and G are also included. To make 
these materials suitable for schools, 
many teachers and_ several nationally 
known home economics authorities col- 
laborated with our Educational Depart- 


ment. Copies supplied gratis upon re- 
quest. 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 











Margarine—A Wholesome 
and Economical Food 
“The Wholesomeness and Food Value 
of Margarine’’—this booklet discusses 
margarine as a desirable food and gives 
it a definite place in the dietary of the 
American people. Contains bibliography. 
“Margarine on Hot Biscuits’’—a 32 page 
booklet including recipes for breads, 
cream soups, sauces, meat dishes, vege- 
tables, pies, pastry, tarts, cakes, cook- 
ies, desserts, and confections. All 
recipes include margarine, thereby 

reducing the cost. 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN FATS 
AND OILS 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 


A copy’ should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
f proper nutrition. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 


or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 











NEW FASCINATING 
HANDICRAFTS 


Inexpensive and Educational. 
Send for FREE illustrative and 
descriptive folder No. 131. 


Waleo Bead Company 
Dept. C, 37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 








ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


departments. 
demand. 


FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. 
Advanced degree women for college work in special 
Folder free. 

“Correspondent’’ 
50th Anniversary Alta 


Agencies: E. T 


Home Economics one of our best 





Duffield, 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
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when students make 


Strawberry Shortcake 


with Bisquick! 


T’s easy to understand why Bisquick 
I is failure-proof. The ingredients in 
Bisquick (the same high quality you 
would choose yourself) are so accurately 
proportioned and so thoroughly blended 
together that there’s no chance of fail- 
ure. The high quality of these ingredi- 
ents (which are listed right on the pack- 
age) gives each Bisquick baking a full, 
homey flavor and delightful texture. 

The experience of many teachers, and 
countless housewives (in addition to our 
own tests) has given us entire confidence 
in the failure-proof qualities of Bis- 
quick. That is why we offer the house- 
wife a “‘satisfaction or your money 
back” offer on Bisquick. 

The Bisquick way has also proved 
itself a real time and work saver. Actu- 
ally, Bisquick saves almost half the time 
and half the number of steps in baking 
countless delicious foods—shortcakes, 
biscuits, waffles, muffins, dumplings, etc. 

Strawberry Shortcake is the great 
national spring-time dessert. It’s time 
for a lesson on Bisquick Strawberry 
Shortcake! Your students will enjoy 
knowing how to make this favorite des- 
sert—easily, quickly, and with sure suc- 
cess. Plan a lesson on Bisquick Straw- 
berry Shortcake and you'll discover 
that Bisquick does meet teaching re- 
quirements perfectly. 

You are invited to take advantage of 
our free Special Service Offer for group 
demonstrations. Just mail the coupon 
below. No obligation to you, of course. 


MARCH, 1936 


Not a Failure In the Class 
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Bisquick keeps sweet and fresh and is accepted 


by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Association as a pure food truthfully advertised 
Home Economics Department, ee l 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn 
Please send me, free, your Special Service Offer for | 
group demonstrations. | understand | am not obli | 
gated in any way 
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wusrs ns can or SALMON 


SPECIES There are five different sglmon 
used for canning: 1—Sockeye (also called Red, or 
Blueblack)—the flesh of which is oily and. deep 
red. 2—Chinook (also called King)—generally 
deep red, although the flesh of some is white, or 
half-red. 3—Coho (also called Silver, or Medium 
Red)—not quite so oily as the first two species, 
nor so red in color. 4—Pink (also called Hump- 
back)—pale in color, somewhat soft in flesh, and 
of excellent flavor. 5—Chum (also called Keta)— 
light-colored, soft and less oily than any of the 
above species. 


GRADES AND CAN SIZES The fish 


are carefully graded according to species, size and 
quality of the flesh when packed. Sections or 





“steaks” are then filled into cans, the most usual 
sizes being the 1 Ib. tall, the 1 Ib. flatand the '4lb. flat. 


NUTRITION Not only is canned salmon 
an excellent source of protein for building and 
repair of body tissue, but its high fat content 
makes it a good source of food energy. It contains 
abundant amounts of calcium, phosphorous and 
iodine; it has been found to contain Vitamin A, 
and to be an unusually good source of that hard- 
to-find Vitamin D. It is also a good source of the 
pellagra-preventative Vitamin G. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who was Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry for thirty years, said: ‘‘For 
children over six, canned salmon is the cheapest 
and most nutritious animal food that can be had.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 





Home Economics Dept. P-36, ¥ 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please mail me.... 
Foods Handbook. 


Name 


.(state quantity) copies of the Revised Edition of the Canned 








Address 


City : State 
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